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“We also ask you to become a Friend of the Foundation. Your contribution lends extra needed support to Florida's fish 
and wildlife. To join, please call 850-922-1066 or visit our web site at www. WildlifeFoundationofFlorida.com 
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Director's Message 


As our flagship 
publication, Florida 
Wildlife celebrates 
Florida’s strong 
culture of fishing, 
hunting and outdoor 
recreation. 
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ith this issue, we are proud to reintroduce an old 
friend — Florida Wildlife. First published in 1947, 
Florida Wildlife has enjoyed an almost 60-year history, 
interrupted briefly when it ceased publication after the 
Nov./Dec. 2003 issue before being resurrected by the 
Florida Legislature and resuming publication with the 
April 2005 issue. 

Now, with a circulation of 20,000 and growing, 
Florida Wildlife takes on a new look to reflect its position of prominence 
in our agency. As our flagship publication, Florida Wildlife celebrates 
Florida’s strong culture of fishing, hunting and outdoor recreation as well 
as our state’s commitment to passing these fine traditions along to future 
generations. What you will see on these pages is proof that our outdoor 
heritage is alive and well. It’s thriving thanks to the work of thousands of 
Floridians who are working with us to conserve and manage the millions 
of acres of habitats, the more than 2,000 miles of Florida coastline and the 
more than 1,000 fish and wildlife species that make Florida unique. 

You'll notice the advertising, I’m sure. Economics makes it imperative 
that we find financial support outside our agency. We are proud to include 
the messages of other state agencies and corporate sponsors who are also 
committed to conserving Florida’s wildlife legacy. 

By working together, Florida residents and the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission are creating a vision for the future of 
Florida. Actually, we’ve taken it out of the vision stage and put it into an 
action plan, which we describe in the center insert. The Florida Wildlife 
Legacy Initiative lays the foundation for a Florida where sea turtles still 
come ashore to lay their eggs, the timeless manatees still fascinate kids 
of all ages and the diminutive Miami blue butterfly still dances on balmy 
breezes. The success of this plan relies on the work of our scientists, 
developers, educators and Floridians from all walks of life who support 
the conservation of our coastal habitats, the enlightened management of 
fish hatcheries and our employment of some of the best conservation 
techniques in the country. 

It’s an exciting time to be a Floridian. And you'll be reminded why as 
you turn the pages of this issue. Join us in our efforts to conserve wildlife 
for future generations of Floridians. There are lots of ways you can help. 
Support the continued growth of the magazine by sending a subscription 
to a friend who loves Florida as much as you do. Participate in your local 
conservation efforts. Take a kid fishing. Teach someone to hunt. Share 
canoeing or bird watching with a friend. There are so many things you 
can do, and you can find out about many of them by going to our Web site 
at MyFWC.com. 

Write the magazine's editorial staff at FloridaWildlife@MyFWC.com. 
Tell us what you want to see on these pages. We look forward to hearing 
from you. 


Sincerely, 


it OHedldud. 


Kenneth D. Haddad 
Executive Director 
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By Jimmy Jacobs 


Creeping forward, with pointers 
“holding,” it’s a rare hunter who 
doesn’t feel the pounding of a 
fast-beating heart while waiting for 
the explosion of a breaking covey. 


Almost two decades ago, while hunting with the late 
Charley Dickey of Tallahassee, a long-time newspaper 
columnist, humorist and author of the book Bobwhite 
Quail Hunting, that veteran outdoor scribe pointed 
out that his two primary loves in wing-shooting were 
the quail he pursued and the dogs that hunted the 
birds. There is little doubt that watching a brace of 
pointers covering a field or palmetto flat with their 
noses in the air on a crisp fall morning expresses the 
essence of the sport of bobwhite hunting. 
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When bird dogs suddenly 
freeze with one forepaw raised 
and their tails stand rigidly 
upright, it is the hunters’ time 
to get excited. Creeping forward, 
shotguns at the ready and softly 
imploring the pointers to “hold,” 
it is a rare sportsman who does 
not feel a run-away pulse from a 
fast beating heart. Finally, when 
the underbrush erupts to the 
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staccato beating of multiple pairs 
of wings as a covey of bobwhites 
break into flight, the hunters’ 
reactions and concentration are 
put to the test. 

After that explosive moment, 
a successful shot is followed by 
instructions to the dogs to “hunt 
dead” in search of the downed 
quail. For most of us, the action 
may just as likely be followed by 
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concocting a plausible reason for 
our missed shot! Either way, there 
are few events in hunting as spine 
tingling as flushing a covey of 
quail. 

Although the dogs for which 
Charley Dickey expressed his 
fondness have changed little in 
the ensuing years, the quail 
situation has been greatly 
altered. Coveys still form and 
flush wildly when pressured by a 
bird dog, but there are simply far 
fewer bobwhites. 

In fact, quail numbers have 
declined precipitously throughout 
the southern United States during 
the past three decades. According 
to a recent report of the Northern 
Bobwhite Conservation Initiative, 
sponsored by the Southeastern 
Association of Fish and Wildlife 
Agencies, The Wildlife Society and 
Quail Unlimited, quail numbers 
in Florida have fallen 3 percent 
to 5 percent annually since 1980. 
The report also noted that, while 
during the 1960s Florida hunters 
harvested 2.5 million quail each 
season, the number taken today 
is less than a quarter of a million. 
So what is causing the collapse in 
bobwhite numbers? It is certainly 
not over-hunting, since the num- 
ber of quail hunters in Florida has 
plummeted along with the abun- 
dance of their favored game bird. 

The answer, in large part, 
lies in our life style. Prior to the 
1960s, the majority of farming in 
Florida and the rest of the South 
was on small, family-owned 
properties. Fields averaged about 
40 acres each and were surround- 
ed by edge areas that offered 
prime quail feeding and breeding 
grounds. In such habitat, 
bobwhites flourished. 

Today, however, the vast 
majority of Floridians have moved 
to urban and suburban areas. 
Where farming is still a viable 
occupation, the fields average 100 
acres in size and “clean” farming 
practices usually till from fence 
to fence, leaving no fallow edges. 
Simply put, with the demise 
of family farms and the rise of 


suburban sprawl, the habitat on 
which quail thrived has virtually 
vanished from the landscape. 

The first rule of wildlife 
management applies here: take 
away the land on which any crit- 
ter depends and that animal will 
disappear. Thus, bobwhite quail 
have fallen on hard times. 

Still, there are some glim- 
mers of hope for quail. The 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Con- 
servation Commission (F WC) 
manages more than 6 million 
acres of public land. Some of that 
property already provides quail 
hunting opportunities. In a few 
instances, the quality of hunts 
is very good. The Babcock-Webb 
Wildlife Management Area in 
Charlotte County yielded almost 
1,200 quail in 2004, while the 
Potts Wildlife Management Area 
in Citrus County is rated as offer- 
ing excellent bobwhite action. 

Another encouraging project 
initiated by the FWC, in coop- 
eration with the Tall Timbers 
Research Station in Leon County, 
is to recruit a wide range of 


Coveys still form and 
flush wildly when 
pressured by a bird 
dog, but there are 
simply far fewer 


bobwhites. 


public and private agencies and 
landowners in an effort to im- 
prove habitat for quail on public 
and private lands in the state. 
The FWC has identified about 
1.5 million acres of public hold- 
ings that can provide good quail 
habitat, if prescribed burning 
and timber thinning techniques 
are employed — only a part of the 
larger strategy of restoring quail 
numbers throughout the state to 
the levels seen in 1980. 

If these efforts bear fruit, the 
thrill of a covey rise in Sunshine 
State fields and forests may once 
again become a common 
experience to be shared by future 
generations of Floridians. FW 


Jimmy Jacobs has spent the 

last 30 years hunting and fish- 
ing throughout the southeast- 

ern states. He presently lives in 
Marietta, Ga., where he spends 
an inordinate amount of time 
cleaning fish scales, bird feathers 
and assorted fur from his outdoor 
gear. You can visit his Web site at 
home.earthlink.net/~jacobsfish/. 
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To learn more... 


For more information about 
the Northern Bobwhite Quail 
Initiative, visit MyFWC.com. When 
the home page appears, click the 
link for Hunting on the left hand 
side. Near the bottom of the next 
Web page, hit the link to Southeast 
Quail Study Group. 

To locate the best public lands 
for quail hunts in Florida, from the 
FWC homepage, link to Hunting. 
Then, from the menu that appears 
at the bottom right of the next 
page, click Small Game Hunting. 
This takes you to a page that has a 
list of links to the various wildlife 
regions of the state. 
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Gator grabs a hand - 
out of the water 


A 25-year-old woman feeding an 
alligator in Brevard County learned 
the true meaning of the expres- 
sion, “biting the hand that feeds 
it.” She told FWC Investigator 
Tim Riordan that she was trying 
to feed the 43-inch alligator at 
Crane Creek Park when it jumped 
up and bit her instead of the food 
she was offering it. She said she 
didn’t realize it could propel itself 
out of the water. 
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Riordan issued the woman 
a written warning for violating 
Florida’s law that prohibits feeding 
wild alligators. Although he could 
have charged her with a second 
degree misdemeanor, he felt she 
learned her lesson about feeding 
alligators the hard way and likely 
won't do it again. 

Officers from the Melbourne 
Police Department captured the 
alligator which was turned over 
to the FWC’s nuisance alligator 
trapper. 

Alligators that are fed lose 
their natural fear of humans and 
become much bolder, more 
dangerous and a public safety 
concern. The result is that they 
have to be caught and killed by 
nuisance alligator trappers. 

For more information about 
living with alligators, please visit 
MyFWC.com/gators/, 
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Glad to see Bubba 


A chocolate Labrador retriever 
named Bubba, one of the Florida 
Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission’s (FWC) four-legged 
officers, recently located a hunter 
missing overnight in the Ocala 
National Forest. 

Bubba, along with K-9 han- 
dler FWC Officer Jeff Gier, slogged 
through ankle-to-knee-deep water 
in an extremely remote area of 
the forest while searching for John 
N. Falcone. Heavy rain and winds 
associated with Hurricane Wilma 
made hearing difficult and ham- 
pered search efforts. 

Aside from being practically 
eaten alive by mosquitoes, Falcone 
was in pretty good shape after a 
night in the woods. The FWC has 11 K-9 teams that are used for tracking and 
detection of certain wildlife species, and for area searches, and search and 
rescue missions. Each team is certified annually by the United States Police 
Canine Association (USPCA). In June, Bubba and Gier were one of five FWC 
teams to be certified in Track Exceptional, a level of tracking achieved only by 
advanced-level dogs and handlers, and the first FWC teams to be certified as 
such since 1993. 


FWC Officer Jeff Gier and K-9 part- 
ner Bubba braved Hurricane Wilma 
in order to locate a missing hunter. 


Shooting sports a growing youth movement 


The number of teenage girls participating in shotgun sports is up 
dramatically over the past five years, surveys show. 

“There’s a growing youth movement in shooting, and it’s a credit to 
the many programs that are opening doors and creating opportunities for 
women of all ages to enjoy outdoor lifestyles,” said Cyndi Dalena, 

National Shooting Sports Foundation’s (NSSF) director of shooting sports 
development. 

“Part of the attraction and uniqueness of trap, skeet and sporting clays 
is that girls can compete with boys. Shooting is not all about strength or 
speed. It’s also about coordination and concentration, and more and more 
girls are discovering that those skills are great equalizers,” said Dalena. 

Overall, there were 1,309,000 total female participants of all ages in 
shotgun sports in 2004, up 11 percent from 1,177,000 in 1997. 

Growth also is being documented in hunting. Between 1997 and 2004, 
2,426,000 women of all ages hunted, up more than 20 percent compared 
to 2,018,000 in 1998. 

For more information, visit www.nssf.org and www.nsga.org. 
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% M/A-COM and the Statewide Law Enforcement Radio System 
+ ® (SLERS), providing statewide connectivity and interoperability, 
supports the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission. 


JOIN, PUSH, TALK... 


Local and State Governments are eligible to join too! For more information on joining 
the Statewide Law Enforcement Radio Network call Chuck Lang, M/A-COM Director 
of Florida Sales, (805) 422-3377 or Jackie Horsley, M/A-COM Sales Specialist, 
(727) 299-6311. Visit www.macom-wireless.com/slers. 
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Single egg tells big story 


Caviar, the delicacy of kings, 
princes and commissars, conjures 
up images of the rich and famous 
eating this fish egg delicacy on 
crackers or crepes. 

But scientists envisioned even 
richer images when they found 
a single Gulf sturgeon egg in 
Florida’s Withlacoochee River. FWC 
biologists and University of Florida 
researcher Darryl Parkyn, Ph.D. ver- 
ified it came from a sturgeon. The 
glossy black egg measured about 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter, 
according to Eric Nagid, a biologist 
with FWC’s Division of Freshwater 
Fisheries in Gainesville. 


Moviex NATURE DOES HER MOST 
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“Although we only 
found one sturgeon egg, 
it is significant, because it 
suggests successful reproduction 
is occurring,” Nagid said. “Portions 
of the Withlacoochee River are 
designated as critical sturgeon 
habitat by the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service.” 

The Gulf sturgeon is an anad- 
romous (living in both salt and 
fresh water) fish. Sturgeon grow 
rapidly at about a foot a year, and 
mature at about eight feet long. 
They can live about 25 years. 
However, they can’t reproduce 


STUNNING WORK WHEN. YOU. GIVE 
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stewardship model 


until they are between eight and 
12 years old. The Suwannee River 
has the largest remaining sturgeon 
population in Florida. 

Gulf sturgeon have rows of 
armored plates along their sides 
and back, called scutes. These 
prehistoric fish have a vacuum-like 
mouth, a long snout and whiskers 
called barbels. Sturgeon typically 
range in color from a light neutral 
color to dark brown and have a 
white underbelly. 


“Wal-Mart is making history today toward protecting 
and preserving America’s natural habitats. 

Wal-Mart's Acres For America program will conserve an acre of 
natural habitat for every acre of land Wal-Mart uses to develop 
facilities. That’s every developed acre of land Wal-Mart owns 
today and will build on for years to come. Wal-Mart is helping 
protect our natural resources so you, your kids and your grandkids 
can enjoy more wildlife and more natural areas. Wal-Mart is the 
first company to tie its footprint to land conservation, and we are 
proud to partner with Wal-Mart to build this premier land 


John Berry, Executive Director, National Fish and Wildlife Foundation 
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www.walmartfacts.com 
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Woman hides parrot in 
bra; now she’s busted 


A DNA analysis performed by the 
FWC recently confirmed that a rare 
green wing parrot, reported miss- 
ing from an exotic bird dealer last 
year, was the offspring of a pair of 
parrots belonging to the dealer. 


se 


y 
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FWC investigators, aided by the 
Sarasota County Sheriff's Office, 
learned that an employee of Baby 
Exotic Birds of Englewood allegedly 
took the parrot chick by nesting 
it in her brassiere. Several months 
after leaving the employ of the 
bird breeding facility, she traded 
the pinched parrot for a vintage 
1964 Karmann Ghia automobile. 
In the process of negotiations, she 
bragged to the car’s owners that 
she had flown the coop with the 
bird and several others from the 
breeding facility by supplementing 
her natural figure. 

Unfortunately for her, 
connoisseurs of expensive exotic 
birds tend to flock together. The 
car’s owners contacted the breeder 
and squawked about the situation. 

The FWC used DNA testing to 
confirm the young parrot was 
indeed the stolen offspring. This 
was the first time in Florida 
investigators have used DNA test- 
ing to link a stolen exotic bird to its 
parents. 
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Count birds with a buddy 


The Great Backyard Bird Count (GBBC) returns for its ninth season 

Feb. 17-20. Bird enthusiasts of all ages can share their love of birds with a 
friend, a child or a group — opening new eyes to the joy of birding. Every 
pair of eyes is needed and every birdy counts, whether in a backyard, on an 
apartment balcony or in a park. 

“This project has become a major source of scientific information about 
North American bird populations,” said Dr. John Fitzpatrick, director of the 
Cornell Laboratory of Ornithology in Ithaca, N.Y. 

“It is a classic example of the vital role citizens and the Internet now 
play in understanding our planet. Everyone can participate, from beginning 
bird watchers to seasoned experts.” 

During the count, bird watchers tally up birds, keeping track of the 
highest number of each bird species they see together at one time. 
Participants enter their numbers online at www.birdsource.org/gbbc and 
can explore sightings maps, lists and charts as the count progresses. 

There is no fee or registration for the event, which is sponsored by 
Wild Birds Unlimited. For more information, contact the Cornell Lab of 
Ornithology at cornellbirds@cornell.edu or 1-800-843-2473; or contact 
Audubon at citizenscience@audubon.org; (215) 355-9588, Ext. 16. 


Pollination goes deep 


Flowering plants near ponds may owe their pollination not only to the winged 
creatures of the air, but also to the finned ones of the deep.Scientists have 
discovered that fish indirectly help spread pollen among flowers near the 
water. That’s because they eat dragonfly larva, which live in freshwater ponds 
and other water bodies. Adult dragonflies are major predators of bees, but- 
terflies and other insect pollinators. The result is a simple but unexpected 
cascade: The more fish, the fewer dragonflies, the more bees and butterflies, 
the more plant pollination, reproduction and seeds. 

The research is sig- 
nificant in part because it 
shows how organisms from 
one ecosystem can change 
the lives of those in a seem- 
ingly separate one — with the 
help of something, in this 
case the dragonfly, tying 
them together. A paper 
about the discovery, co- 
authored by scientists at 
the University of Florida and 
Washington University in St. 
Louis, appeared in Nature. 
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Herky Huffman: 


Nurturing Florida’s conservation legacy 


By Henry Cabbage 


by his grandfather. 


Back then, his friends called Huffman “Hound Dog.” 
His half-collie, half-something else dog, Posey, was 


his constant companion as he ventured 
into Long Lake — which was twice as large 
as it is now — to work his Fred Abrogast 
Hula Popper, attached to his Shakespeare 
tubular rod with a Shakespeare President 
reel to bag the lake’s monster largemouth 
bass. Sometimes it was just the boy and 
his dog — gone fishing, although Huffman’s 
boyhood friend, Ren “Flea Hole” Freeman 
joined them frequently for their almost- 
daily fishing excursions. 

They didn’t need adult supervision 
or navigational equipment or even an ice 
chest. All they needed was a rod and reel 
and a Hula Popper or Hawaiian Wiggler. 

So what if he fell out of the boat? That 
happened once or twice, but it was just a 
matter of climbing back onboard and go- 
ing back to fishing. 


engage Herky Huffman in a conversation long 

*1] take you back in time to his boyhood days 
ida was more of a frontier than the complex 
giant it is today. He’ll spin some yarns that make you 
visualize the shirtless, barefooted boy with his pants 
legs rolled up, climbing into a 15-foot wooden boat built 


day he introduced two men from Chicago to fish- 
ing with plastic worms. They boated 60 bass that 
day but only kept 14. Seven bass per person per 
day was the legal bag limit back then. Huffman 
even worked as the outdoors editor for the San- 
ford Evening Herald, back in 1977. That year, he 
penned a column about the plight of the once- 
unblemished St. Johns River. He urged govern- 
mental leaders to rescue the troubled river from 
polluters and the other realities 
that hamper nature’s ability to 
nurture its fish and wildlife. 
Today, Huffman is one of the 
governmental leaders he hoped to 
reach with that message. He’s out- 
going chairman of the Florida Fish 
and Wildlife Conservation Com- 
mission (FWC), but he remembers 
what it was like to be a boy, 
growing up in an unspoiled 
environment where nature ruled. 
“That was the great legacy 
handed down to me by my father 
and the generations before him,” 
Huffman said. “Those days are 
gone, but there are pieces of that 
heritage we can pass on to future 


Herky, age 9, standing in the _ generations if we have the will to do 


“Posey used to get so excited when a boat built by his grandfather, _ jt. I feel obligated to work hard to do 


fish was flopping around in the bottom of holds a pair of fish caught 


that for my sons and their children 


the boat,” Huffman said. “She'd stand up — with a Hawaiian Wiggler lure. and for all the people who will live 


on the seat and bark her head off. Posey 
got snake-bit once when we were out 
fishing, but she recovered.” 
Leafing through his scrapbooks recently, 


Huffman dug out stacks of newspaper accounts of his 
days as a fishing guide, including one story about the 


FWC Chairman Herky Huffman (standing, right) shares 


a recent hunting experience with his father, Hersey 


(center) and sons Dane (sitting) and Zack (left). Hunting, 
fishing and conservation are important components of 


the lifestyle for many generations of Huffmans. 


in Florida in the years to come.” 
Huffman talks about fishing in 
Lake Okeechobee for the first time in 1952. His 
favorite spots on the lake were Kings Bar and 
Tin House Cove. 

“The water was tannic, even then,” he said, 
“but you could see the fish 10 or 12 feet below the 
surface.” 

Back then, the bag limits were 10 bass and 
50 panfish. You can still keep 50 panfish in most 
of Florida’s waters, but the bag limit for bass is 
more restrictive and varies throughout the 
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Reality is that nature requires wise, scientific management in this 
era. 


During his 2005 term as chairman of the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC), Herky Huffman spent much of his time 
on the road, meeting with stakeholder groups, working side-by-side with 
field staff and consulting with lawmakers. 

Huffman believes public input is one of the most important compo- 
nents in the FWC’s decision-making process, and he makes it a point to 
attend hunting and fishing club meetings, public workshops and summits 
to learn more about how Floridians want the agency to work and where 
they feel the funding should come from. 

‘After all,” he said, “Florida’s fish and wildlife belong to the people.” 

He likes to get to know the FWC’s employees and how they work 
with the resources they have. He spends days working with them, and 
he said those days have been among the highlights of his tenure. When 
he admires employees’ work, he tells them so. After Hurricane Katrina, 
he sent appreciation letters to all FWC employees who worked in relief 
efforts for the storm’s victims. 

Huffman worked with Florida’s Congressional Delegation to promote 
funding to rebuild the commercial fishing industry, devastated by the 
past two hurricane seasons. Also, he urged the delegation to support 
the State Wildlife Grants Program — the core program to conserve fish 
and wildlife nationwide. 

He also worked with the Florida Legislature to ensure passage of the 
FWC’s $235 million budget and helped the Wildlife Foundation of Florida 
raise funds to support the agency’s programs and projects. In addition, 
he attended Florida Cabinet meetings to ensure FWC involvement in the 
Babcock Ranch purchase, one of the most important land purchases in 
the state’s history. 

Two of Huffman’s priorities as chairman were to streamline 
Commission meetings and to put more emphasis on controlling invasive 
exotic species that, for many years, have complicated resource manage- 
ment in Florida and elsewhere. 

He has worked aggressively with other state and federal agencies to 
combat non-native plants and animals that take a heavy toll on native 
resources by displacing native wildlife and preying on species that occur 
in Florida naturally. 

It was a year of great challenges, and the FWC rose to meet them 
under Huffman’s leadership. 
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state. That’s because of the huge 
number of anglers who come 
here every year, from all over the 
world, to experience the thrill of 
wrangling with one of the legend- 
ary “bucket-mouths” that lurk in 
Florida’s lakes and rivers. 

“T’ve caught over 300 bass 
that were eight pounds or big- 
ger,’ Huffman said as his mind 
retreats into the years before 
human interaction with nature 
grew so complicated and required 
so much management. 

Reality is that nature does 
require wise, scientific manage- 
ment in this era, and as the 
FWC’s chairman, Huffman’s 
leadership style was to guide his 
fellow commissioners to scruti- 
nize every detail of each proposed 
new rule. He points out the FWC 
doesn’t own Florida’s fish and 
wildlife; the people of Florida do, 
and they have every right to use 
and enjoy their natural heritage. 

“The FWC is just the resource 
manager,” Huffman said. “It 
would be wrong to over-manage to 
the point where it would restrict 
public access any more than 
necessary to protect resources for 
future generations.” 

So many of Florida’s waters 
have lost so much of the magnifi- 
cence they had when Huffman 
was a boy, but he remembers 
what they were like many years 
ago. He said Florida’s waters still 
are great natural treasures, and 
he is determined to be a leader 
in protecting them and restoring 
them where possible. 

Huffman believes public 
involvement is key to the effort, 
and he combines his deal-making 
skills and affinity for the outdoors 
to recruit new followers. In 1978, 
he teamed up with the Sanford 
Lions Club to pioneer a fishing 
tournament for blind anglers. 

Later, he organized a joint 
effort with the Volusia County 
Chapter of the National Wild 
Turkey Federation, St. Johns 
River Water Management 
district and the former Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission to 


involve youngsters in managing 
wild turkey habitat. 

“It was a great way to get 
our young people involved in 
conservation and learning about 
wildlife in general,” he said. 

Huffman reflects on the day 
when he took his first deer at 
age 19. 

“There I was sitting up in 
a tree with my feet dangling. I 
had my girlfriend there with me, 
and it was pouring down rain,” 
he said. “This pack of Walker 
hounds ran the deer across in 
front of me, and I took a shot.” 

One of the hounds didn’t take 
kindly to Huffman’s efforts to 
kick him away from the prize. 

“The dog turned on me,” he 
said. “The other hunters finally 
called the dog off and asked me 
if | was aware that it was proper 
hunting etiquette for me to divide 
the deer with them. I told them I 
was aware of that.” 

Later, with the field-dressed 
deer hanging from a tree, one of 
the dog-hunters told Huffman 


he'd have to discard the deer 
because the meat was bad. 

“You can tell,” the older 
hunter told Huffman. “Just smell 
right here at the chest cavity.” 

As Huffman leaned over to 
inspect the deer, the older hunter 
shoved Huffman’s head deep into 
the chest cavity. 

“That was a kind of initia- 
tion for a kid who had just taken 
his first deer back in those days,” 
Huffman said. 

The dog hunters had yet 
another trick to pull on Huffman. 
When they divided the deer, in- 
stead of dividing the left side from 
the right side, they took the rear 
half and Huffman got the front 
half, which had much less meat. 

“T was naive,” Huffman said. 
“Still, that day opened a world 
of adventure I shared with my 
sons like many other fathers have 
done for many centuries here in 
Florida.” 

Now that he’s retired from 
his real estate business, Huffman 
gets to spend more time with his 
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The Suwannee River is still one of America’s m 
pristine river basins. But it will take constant effort — 
and vigilance to maintain that distinction. 


www.suwannee.org 


or call (386) 362-0431 


wife, Diana, at their home in En- 
terprise where he busily studies 
conservation issues and consults 
with experts and constituents. 
Florida is much more complicated 
than anyone could have imagined 
back when Huffman was a boy. 

“It takes a lot of hard work 
to manage Florida’s natural 
resources now,” Huffman said, 
“but it’s worth it, because those 
are the things that define what 
Florida really is.” 

Huffman said the days he 
spends hunting and fishing with 
his father, Hersey, and his sons, 
Dane and Zack, offer a treasure 
trove of rich memories he can 
retreat into mentally for the rest 
of his life. 

“That’s something worth 
saving and sharing with others,” 


he said. FW 


Henry Cabbage, a 21-year veteran 
of the FWC’s Community Relations 
Office, is a native Floridian. He too 
recalls his boyhood in a less-crowd- 
ed and largely unspoiled Florida. 


Since 1999 the Suwannee River Partnership has 
been working to reduce pollution and protect the 
water quality of the Suwannee River. The Partnership 
brings together a diverse group of residents, 
farmers, scientists, environmental specialists, local 
governments and businesses to work toward a 
common goal — protecting the natural resources in 
the Suwannee River Basin for future generations. 


For more information please contact the Suwannee 
River Partnership at: 


SUWANNEE 


RIVER PARTNERSHIP. 
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Birding trail gets 
final feather 


By Ann Morrow 


With the completion of the fourth 
and final south Florida section in 
January 2006, the Great Florida 
Birding Trail (GFBT) boasts 445 
prime birding spots connected by 
a statewide 2,000-mile-long driv- 
ing trail. More than 480 
resident and migratory birds 
make Florida a birder’s paradise. 
Its semi-tropical climate, diversity 
of habitats, location on migration 
routes and the extent of its 
remaining wild lands invite wild- 
life viewing. Virtually constant 
turnovers of breeding, wintering 
and migratory species provide new 
birding experiences year-round. 
The trail showcases the 
diverse bird life and unique 
habitats for which Florida is 
famous. Want to see red-cockaded 
woodpeckers? Try the Blackwater 
River State Forest in the western 
Panhandle. Have something more 
tropical in mind, such as a white- 
crowned pigeon? Then cruise on 
down to the Key West Tropical 
Forest & Botanical Garden, one 
of 115 sites in the latest addition. 
Other sought-after species on 
the south Florida section include 
the snail kite, mangrove cuckoo, 
black-whiskered vireo, smooth- 
billed ani, Florida scrub-jay, 
short-tailed hawk, limpkin and 
more. This new trail loop consists 
of a series of clusters, each 
containing three to 12 sites high- 
lighting special south Florida 
ecosystems like pine rockland, 
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“The Great Florida Birding Trail offers just about 
everything a birder could want, except maybe 


labeled warblers in the fall...” 
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tropical hard- 
wood hammock 
and mangrove 
swamps. 

There are 
several high-profile 
sites on the south loop 
of the trail 
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that are “must” destinations for 
birders around the world. They 
include Everglades National Park, 
Dry Tortugas National Park, 
| Ding Darling National Wildlife 
Refuge, Loxahatchee National 
Wildlife Refuge and Corkscrew 
Swamp Sanctuary. But these 
| familiar sites are just the 
beginning; the beauty of the trail 
is that it showcases smaller gems, 
some of which are known only to 
local birders. For example, Brian 
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Piccolo Park in Broward County 


offers one of the best chances 


to see Florida burrowing 
owls. Fisheating Creek 
Wildlife Management 
Area in Glades County 
features a pristine 
cypress swamp. 
Canoe there and 
expect to see egrets, 
herons and warblers 
“so close you don’t 
need binoculars.” 
Don't worry if 
youre not an expert, 
the birding trail 
makes it easy for 
all birders — both 
casual and expert, local 
and tourist — to find new and 
productive birding sites through- 
out our state. Trail literature 
details best times of the day and 
year for viewing, what species to 
expect at each site and what kind 
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of an experience each offers: a 
quick stop versus an all day hike 
or a driving loop versus a foot- 
access only property. Highway 
signs displaying the trail’s 
swallow-tailed kite logo help you 
locate sites as you travel around 
the state. 


More than 480 resident 
and migratory birds 
make Florida a birder’s 
paradise. Various 
shore birds (bottom 
left), swallow-tailed 
kites (left) and roseate 
spoonbills (below) are 
among the species that 


you can see here. 
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Birding hotspots call to visitors 


The Great Florida Birding Trail (GFBT) is a program 

of The the Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (FWC), supported in part by the Federal 
Highway Administration, Florida Department of 
Transportation and the Wildlife Foundation of Florida. 
This ambitious project identifies premier bird-watching 
sites throughout the state selected for their quality of 
experience and resilience. The trail includes Florida’s 
four geographic regions. East Florida debuted in 2000, 
followed by West Florida and the Panhandle; the South 
and final section which opened this month completes 
the statewide trail. 


In 2001, more than 46 million Americans defined 
themselves as bird-watching enthusiasts and growing 
numbers of FWC constituents are wildlife viewers, 
specifically, birdwatchers. The birding trail serves this 
constituency by making it easier to find places to enjoy 
this great hobby. By encouraging people to enjoy the 
outdoors, the trail builds support for conservation and 
provides an economic incentive for conservation efforts 
around the state. Participation in birding activities 
increased 155 percent nationwide in the 1990s. 

In 1994, Corkscrew Swamp Sanctuary, part of 
the GFBT near Naples, had already attracted more 
than 80,000 visitors from 41 states and seven foreign 
countries. 
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So what does the future hold for the 
GFBT, now that it is complete? 

“The trail is an ongoing process,” says 
Mark Kiser, FWC’s birding trail coordinator. 
“We'll continue to erect highway signs, 
monitor existing sites and revisit each trail 
section to scout out new birding spots for 
later additions.” 

More information on birding trail sites is 
available on the GFBT Web site at 
floridabirdingtrail.com. FW 


Ann Morrow lives Tallahassee and loves 
the Florida natural history beat she’s 
been privileged to cover for more than 20 
years. With a little luck, she'll eventually 
visit all 445 sites on the Great Florida 
Birding Trail. 


A pair of great blue herons work together to 
build a nest. 


Called an Audubon Society keystone site, this 
birding hotspot encompasses the largest remaining 
stand of old-growth bald cypress on the continent. 
Barred owls and red-shouldered hawks watch from 
low perches, while limpkins, white ibis, and the 
whole menagerie of egrets and herons (including 
night-herons) pick their way through the shallow 
swamp waters. 
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GFBT gateway kiosks illustrate some of the 
species that may be seen on each trail section. 
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Crappie fishing heats up 


By Allen D. Martin and Henry Cabbage 


he weather may be cool, but fishing is hot for Florida’s black 
crappie anglers this time of year. 

Black crappie (rhymes with poppy — not with happy) can 
be scrappy fighters, but there is a reason some people call 
them “papermouths.” 
Try to set the hook 
like you would with 

a bass, and you'll learn why. 

In some parts of Florida, people 
call them “specs” or “speckled 
perch,” because they are speck- 
led, no doubt. 

If you chat with experts 
about crappie fishing, you can 
get all kinds of advice that is 
extremely helpful one day and 
absolutely useless the next. 
Crappie may go after jigs in 
one lake and not be interested 
in anything but minnows or 
grass shrimp or something 
else in another lake nearby. 

It can be a challenge to figure 
out what works for anglers ina 
given lake on a given day, but 
it’s worth the effort, because 
black crappie are scrumptious 
on a plate with cheese grits, 
coleslaw, baked beans and 
hushpuppies. 

Something to bear in mind 
is crappie congregate in schools 
prior to spawning when win- 
ter puts a little nip in the air. 
That’s when Florida anglers 
have a good shot at catching 
their 25-fish daily bag limit 
by drifting in open water for 
schools or checking shallow- 
water grass beds where 
crappie spawn. 

On the other hand, like 
every other crappie fishing 
technique, that won’t work 
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fish don’t move into shallow water, 
or the habitat is so abundant the 
fish don’t concentrate in areas 
where anglers can find them. 

Then it’s time for Plan B, 
when an angler’s best option may 
be to find one of the fish attrac- 
tors the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC) 
has constructed all over the state. 

Fish attractors typically 
consist of quarter-acre hardwood 
brush piles anchored to the bottom. 
They provide a habitat that helps 
concentrate fish, making them 
easier for anglers to catch. 

“Many anglers believe it is 
just a brush pile under a buoy, 
but this is not the case,” said Greg 
Workman, FWC senior fisheries 
technician. 

Fish attractors may consist of 
100 or more pieces of hardwood 
brush. Each piece varies from six 
to 10 feet high with a concrete 
block attached to the bottom and a 
float tied near the top to keep it in 
an upright position. That vertical 
positioning provides height to the 
attractor and makes it easier for 
anglers to fish without snagging 
their lines on the brush. 

“They provide structure and 
habitat in the water column from 
the bottom up to midway in the 
water,” said FWC fisheries biologist 
Tim Bonvechio. “Structure in open 
water attracts bait fish including 
minnows, silversides, threadfin 
and gizzard shad. In turn, this 
attracts sport fish because there is 
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FWC employees in a boat full of brush head towards a fish attractor site 
on Lake Weir. 


securely as mooring buoys, 
boats can pull them out of 
position on windy days. 

Most anglers anchor 
above attractors and fish with } 
several poles set at different 
depths. That’s a good tactic, 
because crappie tend to swim 
with their heads slightly 
upward and are reluctant to 
take any bait below them, 
even if it’s only a couple of 
inches down. By fishing with 
several poles at different 
depths, anglers can locate the 
depth where crappie feed on 
that particular day. 


ora 


tackle for crappie fishing on 
attractors consists of cane 
poles or light-to-medium- 
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; Ree Tim Bonvechio offloads orange trees into 
action spinning rods and Tithe Pore 


reels. Some anglers even 
attach spinning reels to fly rods. 


ee ana ae a - This affords them the reach of a other sport fish species such as 
: Bera’ OD: cane pole with the added advan- largemouth bass and bluegill 
Fish attractor sites are throughout the year. 


tage a reel for line retrieval. Most 
anglers prefer to use live bait 
such as minnows or grass shrimp, 
but a few use jigs. A slip bobber 
enables anglers to fish deep and 
still be able to cast effectively. 
Fish attractors also attract 


marked with large yellow buoys 
that are easy to spot. Workers 
position buoys in the middle of 
each attractor, but sometimes 
boats tie up to them, and since 
these buoys aren’t anchored as 


“During routine, spring 
electrofishing surveys on 
Lake Toho in 2004, it was not 
uncommon to find a couple of 
8- to 10-pound bass, as well 
as 10-inch bluegills and 
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trophy-size specks,” Bonvechio 
said. “During the Lake Toho 
drawdown and muck removal in 
2004, anglers reported catching 
more than 30 bass on a single 
attractor. I can personally attest 
to catching 15 bass in about two 
hours time one spring afternoon 
last year.” 

One thing to remember, 
however, is that even though the 
brush piles FWC put out as fish 
attractors are very productive, 
anglers are not allowed to sink 
their own brush piles. 

“Tt is illegal for individu- 
als to put out their own brush 
piles without a permit from the 
Department of Environmental 
Protection, and that permit is 
very expensive,” said regional 
fisheries biologist Sam McKin- 
ney. “Even the FWC has to ob- 
tain permits and abide by other 
requirements.” 

One of the best things about 
fishing this time of year is at the 
end of the day when you 
get to call somebody way up 
north — preferably somebody 
waiting out an arctic storm — and 
tell him you went fishing and 
add, “It was so cold I had to wear 
a long-sleeved shirt.” 

That’s a little evil, but it’s fun. 

FW 


Allen D. Martin has worked for 
the FWC as a Fisheries Biologist 
since 2001, after having receiving 
his Master of Science degree from 
Auburn University. 


Henry Cabbage is a life-long an- 
gler. He grew up fishing in fresh 
water and salt water throughout 
Florida and other states. For the 
past 21 years, he has worked as a 
writer and editor for the FWC. 


Illustration by 
Duane Raver 


Black crappie 


By Bob Wattendorf 


Common names - speckled perch, specks, papermouths, bachelor perch, 
calico bass, strawberry bass, or white perch. 

Description - The black crappie is a silvery-green to yellowish fish with 

large dorsal and anal fins of almost identical shape and size. The sides are 
marked with black blotches, which become more intense towards the back. 
The dorsal, anal and caudal fins also are marked with rows of dark spots. 
Crappie have compressed (flattened side to side) bodies, small heads and 
arched backs. They have a large mouth, with an upper jaw extending under 
the eye. 

Range - Found statewide except in the Florida Keys. 

Habitat - Black crappie thrive in clear, natural lakes and reservoirs with mod- 
erate vegetation. They are also found in large slow-moving rivers, provided 
the water is not too murky. Crappie prefer water temperatures from 70 to 
75 degrees but will tolerate water higher than 80. They are gregarious and 
often travel in schools. 

Spawning habits - Spawning occurs from February to April when water tem- 
peratures reach 62 to 65 F. Crappie nest in colonies which are often located 
around submerged vegetation in waters from 3 to 8 feet deep. Males fan 
out a circular nest over gravel or soft-muddy bottoms and guard the eggs 
and fry after spawning. Females produce between 11,000 and 188,000 
eggs. 

Feeding habits - Crustaceans, aquatic insects and small fishes are the 
primary diet. Adults eat mainly small fish, particularly open-water forage fish 
such as threadfin shad. 

Age and growth - Sexual maturity is reached in the second or third year. Few 
fish in Florida waters survive beyond their fifth year. The oldest documented 
crappie in Florida was 11 years old. 

Sporting quality - Black crappie are excellent game fish and are highly 
regarded by bait and artificial-lure anglers alike. They are caught easily dur- 
ing pre-spawning periods when the fish are congregated in large schools. 
Trolling with small, live minnows or a spinner-fly combination is very produc- 
tive. They will also strike subsurface flies, small spinners, jigs and tiny crank- 
baits. Crappie tend to suspend in mid-water, so you may have to experiment 
to find the right depth. As a sport fish, specific bag and size limit regulations 
apply. If your catch exceeds 14 inches in total length, or two pounds, you 
may register a qualifying crappie as part of the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission’s “Big Catch” program. Visit MyFWC.com/Fishing/ 
BigCatch for additional information. 

Eating Quality - Considered to be excellent eating by many anglers. The 
meat is prepared by rolling in cornmeal or dipping in pancake batter and 
deep frying. It can also be baked or broiled. 

World Record - 4 pounds, 8 ounces, caught in Kerr Lake, Virginia, in 1981. 
State Record - 3 pounds, 13.25 ounces, caught in Lake Talquin, in 1992. 
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The plight of the butterfly 


Four hurricanes put the endangered Miami blue in greater peril 


By Dani Moschella 


No-bigger than a quartersthe 
endangered Miami blue butterfly 
spends its’short life fluttering 
along the edges of the tropical 
forests and beaehside scrub in 
only one place — the Bahia Honda 
State Park in the Florida Keys. 

It once thrived along both 
Florida coasts, but today, this 
tinyy blue-winged beauty has left 
butterfly experts and enthusiasts 
concerned about its dramatically 
dwindling numbers. 

It’s not the first time they’ve 
been worried. The Miami blue 
used to live as far north as 
Hillsborough County on the Gulf 
Coast and Volusia County on 
the Atlantic Coast. Now, there 
are fewer than 100 in the wild. 
Experts can’t say exactly why 
the species’ numbers plummeted. 
By the late ‘80s, the butterfly no 
longer occurred on the Florida 
mainland but existed only in the 
Keys. After Hurricane Andrew 
hit south Florida in 1992, de- 
stroying much of the butterfly’s 
natural habitat, many experts 
thought the species had been 
wiped out. However, in 1999, a 
member of the North American 
Butterfly Association spotted a 
Miami blue at Bahia Honda. 

Hurricanes again placed 
the Bahia Honda colony in peril 
in 2005, although it appears to 
have survived the year’s siege of 
storms. The four that battered 
south Florida this hurricane 
season did not spare the Bahia 
Honda State Park or the nicker- 
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bean — the butterfly’s 
host plant. Together, 
hurricanes Dennis, 
Katrina, Rita and 
Wilma did untold 
damage to this tiny 
endangered species. 

Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation 
Commission (F WC) 
biologist Ricardo 
Zambrano, who stud- 
ies the Miami blue, 
estimates that salt 
spray, wind stress 
and storm surge ero- 
sion from the storms 
destroyed about 90 
percent of the nick- 
erbean in the park. 
A good portion of 
the nectar plants the 
butterflies feed on also sustained 
damage, he said. 

Because the Miami blue is 
not a migratory butterfly and 
can’t travel long distances, when 
a particular habitat is destroyed, 
the butterflies that live there die 
along with the plants they depend 
on for survival. 

No one can say how long 
Miami blues live in the wild, but 
in captivity, they live only up to 
a month and sometimes for just a 
few days. 

“They can’t disperse well. So 
if there is disease, fire or a hur- 
ricane, for example, they can’t fly 
very far. Most wildlife species have 
to be able to move, otherwise they 
just disappear,” Zambrano said. 
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Since the latest storm, Zam- 
brano and the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service have joined experts 
from the University of Florida to 
determine exactly how many but- 
terflies survived the storm itself. 
In November, they found just a 
handful of adult butterflies. Al- 
though the nectar plants may be 
completely ruined, the nickerbean, 
which thrives in destroyed areas, 
appears to be making a comeback. 
When Zambrano visited again in 
early December, he noticed a lot 
more butterflies of various species 
in the park. 

“Hopefully, that indicates 
that they are rebounding, but 
we won't know for sure until 
we are able to do more surveys. 
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Clockwise from top left: Miami blues nectaring on a rudbeckia; a pair of 
blues mating; a blue being hand-fed; and preparing nickerbean plants. 


Normally, you wouldn’t see many 
butterflies this time of year any- 
way. We'll know a lot more in the 
spring,” Zambrano said. 

The Miami blue has been 
on the state endangered species 
list since 2002, after the North 
American Butterfly Association 
submitted an emergency petition 
to the FWC. It was the first such 
emergency listing. 

The insect has blue wings with 
a gray underside and four black 
spots. Females have an extra or- 
ange eyespot on the upper wings. 

In addition to natural di- 
sasters, another theory about 
the dwindling numbers of Mi- 
ami blues involves humans. As 
Florida becomes more populated, 
humans edge the butterfly out of 
its natural habitat with develop- 
ment and urbanization. Florida 
will be the third most populous 
state in the by 2025, and the 
majority of its residents will be 
concentrated in coastal counties, 
according to U.S. Census Bureau 
projections. That’s just where the 
Miami blue once fluttered among 


tropical hardwood hammocks, 
beachside scrub and occasionally 
on pine rock lands. 

Exotic plants, predators or 
other butterflies also might upset 
the Miami blue’s ability to thrive. 
Some suspect pesticide use also 
might play a role in the species 
demise. The FWC is funding a 
study by the University of Florida 
to learn more about pesticides’ 
effects on these butterflies. 

The state of the species has 
undoubtedly reached a critical 
stage, made more perilous be- 
cause it only has one habitat in 
the wild. There are about a half- 
dozen other butterfly species in 
Florida facing similar troubles. 

“The lessons we learn in 
protecting this species will help 
us make strides in addressing the 
decline of other butterflies and 
critters that share their habitat,” 
Zambrano said. “The Miami blue 
is very striking when its wings 
are spread and the sun hits it. 
We want our children and our 
grandchildren to be able to see 
this butterfly.” FW 
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Life in the lab isn’t so bad 
By Dani Moschella 


The 300 or so endangered 
Miami blue butterflies raised in 
a laboratory at the University of 
Florida (UF) may not be native to 
Gainesville, but they've acquired 
a taste for Gatorade. 

Butterfly experts at UF, with 
funding from the FWC, treat the 
captive colony well, offering its 
specimens the popular drink 
along with nectar the insects get 
from flowers. 

These lab-raised butter- 
flies may be the key to keeping 
the Miami blue from dying out 
completely. The beleaguered 
butterfly has survived in the wild 
exclusively at the Bahia Honda 
State Park in the Florida Keys. 
Experts have confirmed a few 
of the wild butterflies made it 
through the 2005 hurricane 
season, but the nickerbeans and 
the flowers where the Miami 
blues get nectar did not. 

As the minute Miami blue 
flutters dangerously near 
extinction, the FWC has 
coordinated a Miami blue work 
group that includes experts from 
the UF, the North American 
Butterfly Association, U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the Florida 
Department of Environmental 
Protection and mosquito control 
groups from several counties. 

UF scientists may use 
some of the captive butterflies 
to bolster the population in the 
wild eventually, although previ- 
ous efforts were not successful. 
The university’s captive colony 
has flourished since 2002, 
when federal wildlife officials 
contracted with researchers to 
conduct a one-year study on the 
Miami blue. State wildlife offi- 
cials authorized UF to collect and 
transport 100 Miami blue eggs 
to its laboratory. 

Since then, while helping 
keep an eye on the Bahia Honda 
colony, the university has spear- 
headed the lab work to save this 
tiny species. 
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The flashlight’s beam guides my way into a pitch-black forest, 
Exposing stumps and logs, it floats over the winding terrain. 
I notice the scent of pine needles meshed with decaying leaves, 


A familiar, earthy smell that welcomes me back to Southern Woods. 


Snapping twigs and sloshing puddles assail the stillness. 
Anxious anticipation builds with a heightening of my senses. 
I stop to listen to wild boars skirmishing briefly nearby. 


The battle fades; then I’m moving again with a quickened pace. 


A red ribbon on a limb confirms I’ve reached my destination. 
An awkward climb up a rickety ladder, its icy rungs biting. 
Sitting alone, the silence thickens and sounds intensify. 


My cough is like a shout, and my coat zipper becomes a chainsaw. 


The wind signals its approach, humming through the treetops. 
Acorns and pinecones brush past on their way to the ground. 
Crows caw tentatively to one another. The tree creaks softly. 


A wave of light drifts to the forest floor; morning is coming. 
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Image provided by VISIT FLORIDA 


From murky shadows, images emerge slowly; outlines take shape. 


An icy chill passes through me as morning dew begins to fall. 


The woods are waking up and filling with the sounds of day. 


Leaves from nearly bare trees float silently to the ground. 


Forest creatures mill around the feeder, rummaging for corn, 
Nuggets that seem to shimmer like gold on the dark rutted soil. 
Behind dense hedgerows comes the rustling of something large. 


My pulse quickens with anticipation, and then fades again. 


From nowhere, a doe and button buck appear in their gray coats. 
Warily they pillage the ground, each taking a turn on watch. 
In unison, their heads rise and ears point up like antennas, 


And in a few bounds, they vanish instantly into Southern Woods. 
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A dark figure quickly emerges from an opening in the briars, ‘ 
oie % . ae . Ocala National Forest (top) 


With a fluid grace that does not match his stature and girth. wild pig (above), 
The old boar glides silently underneath the feeder and stops. Grey squirrel and barred owl 


To harvest or simply watch is all that’s left to be decided. (opposite page). 
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The hungries 


By Andy Sabol 


Dunnellon is known to most 
people as the largest town around 
the backwaters of the Withla- 
coochee River on the west coast 
of Florida. I know it as the place 
where two great bass-fishing 
streams meet: the dark tannic- 
stained waters of the Withla- 
coochee and the twinkly gin-clear 
Rainbow River. 


There are some monster bass 
that cruise the hyacinth patches 
of the Rainbow but they are 
nearly impossible to catch because 
of the clarity of the water... but 
they are there. 

My strategy was to fish 
at night and run some live, 
river shiners under the hyacinth 
patches. One thing I need to 
mention is the current of the 
Rainbow... it flat moves along. 

After chugging about a half- 
mile upstream from the fish 
camp at Dunnellon, we tried to 
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get out of the main current by 
pushing through a bed of float- 
ing hyacinths. We got back in 
amongst them and the motor cut 
off — just all clogged up with 
them things. It was pretty dark, 
so we decided not to worry about 
the engine and get down to some 
serious bass fishing. 

It’s amazing how much easier 


it is to free-line shiners in the 
daylight than it is in the dark- 
dark. While we were fighting one 
tangle after another and with it 
being so dark, we didn’t notice 
that we were in a huge raft of 
hyacinths which had broken loose 
and was moving downstream at 
a pretty rapid clip. In fact, we 
only became aware of our journey 
when we stopped with a jerk as 
our outboard hit a submerged log. 
Almost instantly, all the open wa- 
ter around our boat disappeared. 
We were jammed-in by hyacinths! 
It was so dark we could not see 
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the shoreline and our flashlights 
were boat-lights only. That means 
you can’t shine your beam any fur- 
ther than the length of the boat. 

I don’t know if the signal was 
our hitting the submerged log, 
our sudden stop or the breeze 
quitting, but it worked. Ninety 
jillion, billion, hungry mosquitos 
sounded the charge. Our slap- 
ping slaughter of their comrades 
seemed to make them only more 
resolute. 

After five minutes of slapping 
and paddling, we got a rhythm 
going. Slap, slap, stroke. Slap, 
slap, stroke. 

I wish I could tell you we 
quickly broke out into the main 
current and left the “hungries” 
behind... I wish I could, but I 
can’t. We had paddled the wrong 
way and ended up against the 
shore where the “BIG hun- 
gries” were. Nothing to do but 
slap, slap, stroke our way back 
through them. 

Back in the light of the fish 
camp, we looked like we had been 
attacked by a bunch of vampires. 
We had nothing to show for our 
pain but blood and memories. FW 


Andy Sabol, a true Florida 
Cracker, was accidentally born 
and raised in western Pennsylva- 
nia. He has lived in Florida now 
for more than 40 years. Fishin’, 
huntin’ and Boy Scoutin’ continue 
to be his passions, even if he’s still 
not any good at any of them! But 
he keeps practicing. He can be con- 
tacted at eagle53@bellsouth.net. 


Did you know that screech owls 
live for more than 20 years? 
Or that ring-billed gulls have a 
gland in their head that strains 
out salt in the sea water they 
drink? 

From “old greenhead,” the 
world’s most loved duck, to hairy 


woodpeckers, red-bellied sapsuck- 


ers, chickadees and bream, Karl 


By Andy Lindstrom 


Collector, illustrator, author, angler, cook - 


Karl Karalus embraces all that nature has to offer. 


Karalus has written dozens of 
nature articles describing the 
off-beat and little-known habits of 
wild critters. 

Oh, and he paints them too. 
In fact, Karalus says, painting 
wildlife is his first love. So much 
a love, that he retired to Florida 
in 1971 after 23 years as an 
engineer for the Minneapolis, 
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St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie 
Railroad (the Soo Line) to devote 
his life to capturing in watercol- 
ors and acrylics the birds and 
animals that have always held 
his fascination. 

Recognized as one of Florida’s 
foremost wildlife artists, Karalus 
— who lives in St. Cloud — has 
illustrated eight books and 
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are his birds; they look like they 
could come out of the picture and 
land on your shoulder,” she said. 
“And he’s an illustrator. They’re 

all scientifically correct.” 

A self-taught artist, Karalus 
likes to paint from live animals 
or birds. As a young man growing 
up in Chicago, he had access to 
specimens from the storage area 
at the famed Field Museum of 
Natural History. He also worked 
with the producers of the televi- 
sion show Mutual of Omaha's 
Wild Kingdom as well as with 
Emmy-winning naturalist and 
story-teller Allan Eckert, author 
of Owls of North America. During 
his lengthy career, Eckert wrote 
225 scripts for Wild Kingdom, 
many of them with Karalus asa 
consultant. 

“He’s always been interested 
in art, but his lack of formal 
training was kind of embarrass- 
ing for a while,” Ortman said. 
“He thought that was what was 
needed. But in fact it was just 
something that God gave him. 
He’s very humble about it, even 
says that anybody could do it if 
they worked hard at it. But he 


Karl Karalus is one of Florida’s foremost wildlife artists and samples of 
his extensive work include buntings (above), wood ducks (right), 
eagles (opposite) and quail (previous page). 


said his daughter, Charlene Ort- 

man. “He’s an awesome man.” 
Described by Ortman as “the 

most intelligent man I have ever 


co-authored three others includ- 

ing the highly regarded Owls of 

North America (Doubleday, 1974). 
His 1990 illustrations for 


Pineapple Press’s Florida Birds, 
written by Dr. Herb Kale of the 
Florida Audubon Society and 
wildlife biologist Dave Maehr, is 
now in its 18th printing. 

An avid fisherman, author 
and cook, Karalus also has made 
a lifelong hobby of collecting 
insects. 

“He’s got a collection of 
32,000 butterflies, moths and 
beetles from all over the world,” 
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known,” full-bearded Karalus 
“has forgotten more than you and 
I and anybody else you know will 
ever know. In his younger days, 
he was Indiana Jones.” 

Health problems have slowed 
Karalus for the past several 
months. But Ortman, whose hus- 
band, Don, takes care of Karalus’ 
merchandising, said that he’s 
itching to get back to his work. 

“His most beautiful things 
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pees 


also knows it’s a gift, a very 
special gift.” 

Because of his recent ail- 
ments, Karalus has scaled back 
his usual daily routine of working 
on his art, reading and tending to 
his collections. But he still finds 
time to venture out on nearby 
Lake Toho with his son-in-law. 

“They'll go out sometimes 
in the morning and fish until 
dark, whatever’s biting,” Char- 
lene Ortman said. As for his zest 
for nature, “My father eats life,” 
she said. “He’s always been the 
kind of man who wants to know 
— nature and how it works just 
fascinates him; it always has. He’s 
probably more aware of his envi- 
ronment than anyone you know.” 

For more about Karalus and 
his work, visit his Web site at 
www.karlsstudio.com. Or, phone 
(407) 891-1547 and ask for 
Donald Ortman. FW 
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Andy Lindstrom has retired to 
Havana, Fla., after 15 years as 

a college history and English 
professor and 25 years writing 
feature stories for the Tallahassee 
Democrat and other publications. 


Karl Karalus holds one of his 
more memorable catches. 
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Still with us after 


hundreds of years 


Article and photographs by Lazaro Aleman 


You look out and see woods all around. You can see 
deer, turkeys, bald eagles and an occasional black bear 


out there. 


Eli Reeves, operator of Reeves’ Fish Camp on Lake 
Miccosukee, is talking about the great fishing that 
can be had on the lake when up walks a fisherman, 
as if on cue, and puts down a bucketful of freshly- 
caught speckled perch and fliers that perfectly illus- 
trates the point. 

The fisherman, Cory Brooks, is a retired hospital 
ministrator and neighbor of Reeves who regularly 
shes the lake. The two engage in a lively discussion 
f the best times and spots to catch speckled perch 
and fliers — a relatively rare type of bream found 
almost uniquely in Lake Miccosukee — as well as the 
lake’s other fishes, which include largemouth bass, 
shell crackers, gar and bluegills. What’s more, the 
two agree, the water temperature in March is get- 
ting to just the right degree of warmth that leads to 
the best fishing. Too hot or too cold and the fishing 
suffers; climate, weather and water conditions have 
to be “just right.” 
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“The fishing’s good now and 
it’s getting better,” says Reeves, a 
statement borne out by the large 
number of vehicles and boat trail- 
ers in the fish camp’s parking lot 
on this early spring morning. 

Yet the fact is that Lake 
Miccosukee is largely underused, 
with the majority of its users 
coming from nearby Georgia. 
Fishing enthusiasts from 
Tallahassee, a mere 20 miles 
away, rarely if ever take ad- 
vantage of the lake, according 
to Reeves. This perplexes him, 
given the lake’s proximity and its 
natural beauty. 

“Tt’s one of the prettiest lakes 
around,” says Reeves, whose camp 
offers one of three public 
access points to the lake. “It 
hasn't changed in hundreds of 
years and it will pretty much stay 
like it is for a long time. You look 
out and see woods all around. You 
can see deer, turkeys, bald eagles 
and an occasional black bear out 
there. Ducks are plentiful too. 


The lake is a designated ring- 
neck flyway. It’s a place where 
they land to rest and feed before 
they continue south in the winter.” 

Indeed, the 6,226-acre Lake 
Miccosukee, which forms the 
northern boundary of Leon 
and Jefferson counties in north 
Florida, is recognized as a 
premier duck-hunting lake. It’s 
also possibly “one of the wildest 
lakes in the state,” according 
to Jesse Van Dyke, a regional 
biologist with the Department of 
Environmental Protection who 
oversees 16 counties in the 
northwest part of the state. 

“The lack of shoreline 
development is unique,” Van Dyke 
says. “It’s an unknown gem. It’s 
really a wilderness experience if 
you go out far enough in the lake, 
and that’s hard to find in today’s 
world. A lot of people think it’s a 
marsh, because their only view 
of the lake is from U.S. Highway 
90 on the south end. It’s true the 
lake is relatively shallow, about 
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Lake Miccosukee is a mosaic of 
habitats that abound with wildlife. 


five feet deep on average. But 
there’s quite a vast area of open 
water out there. It’s really a 
mosaic of habitats that abound 
with wildlife. People don’t 
really have to go very far to have 
a fishing and wildlife experience. 
It makes for a nice retreat.” 
Accounting for the absence of 
shoreline development is the fact 
that private plantations and the 
state of Florida own about 98 
percent of the land around the 
lake. The exceptions are the 
family-owned-and-operated 
Reeves Fish Camp, which dates 
from the 1930s, and maybe one 
or two other small parcels. That 
makes for a shoreline that 
remains largely natural in state. 
And let’s not forget the history, 
adds Van Dyke, a history buff. He 
points out that the Miccosukee, 
one of two tribes that preceded 
the Seminoles in Florida, had 
their principal town alongside the 
lake. General Andrew Jackson 
destroyed that town in 1818 and 
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drove the Miccosukee south, but 
artifacts from the Miccosukee 
and from earlier peoples, abound 
in the area. 

It’s a fact, confirms Dr. Ryan 
Wheeler, chief of archaeological 
research with the Department 
of State, Division of Historical 
Resources. He cites unearthed 
artifacts in the vicinity of the 
lake that date man’s presence in 
the area from the Paleolithic and 
Archaic periods. It’s the reason 
his agency requires that archae- 
ologists monitor muck removing 
operations on the lake bottom. 

“We know the lakebed is rich 
in artifacts,” says Wheeler, theo- 
rizing that primitive people likely 
roamed the lakebed during the 
lake’s periodic disappearances. 

That’s another of the 
interesting things about Lake 
Miccosukee, one of a few “disap- 
pearing lakes” in the region. 
Experts attribute the phenom- 
enon to the lake’s limestone basin 
and its direct connection to the 
aquifer via sinkholes, the largest 
of which is located on the north 
end near Reeves Fish Camp. 
Historically, as the aquifer’s water 
level decreased in relation to the 
lake’s water level during periods 
of extended droughts, the lake lit- 
erally drained into the sinkholes. 

This periodic drying of the 
lakebed, and the natural fires that 
often followed, ensured the lake’s 
vitality by keeping it relatively free 
of vegetation. In 1954, however, the 
state constructed an earthen dike 
around the large sinkhole at the 
lake’s northern end and a timber 
weir at the lake’s southern end. 
The intent was to stabilize the 
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water level, thus assuring fish- 
ing and hunting enthusiasts with 
year-round access. 

The unintended consequences, 
however, were a proliferation of 
the aquatic plant population, an 
accompanying reduction of dis- 
solved oxygen levels in the lake, 
and ultimately and ironically, a 
decline of the very fishing and 
hunting activities the damming 
was intended to promote. 

Stabilization of water, it 
turns out, accelerates the aging of 
lakes by increasing production of 
aquatic plants and retarding the 
decomposition of organic matter, 
which then builds up as muck on 
the lake bottom, explains Michael 
Hill, a fisheries biologist with the 
Florida Fish and Wildlife Conser- 
vation Commission (FWC). Left 
unmanaged, Hill says, such lakes 
eventually turn into bogs and 
“die.” That, in fact, was the prog- 
nosis for Lake Miccosukee, until 
the FWC implemented periodic 
drawdowns. 

This brings us back to the 
fishing. 
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“The benefits of the last draw- 
down are just beginning to show,” 
Hill says. “The fishing is definitely 
on the upsurge. Fisheries are 
always going to respond to more 
successful spawning. And we 
scraped about 25 acres of lakebed 
down to the sandy bottom during 
the 2000 drawdown. This is ideal 
for members of the sunfish family, 
such as bass. Fish need a sandy 
bed to reproduce.” 

Fred Cross, regional fisheries 
biologist with the FWC in 
Panama City, agrees. 

“The drawdown created a 
perfect habitat for the fish,” Cross 
says. “The fishermen are catching 
stringers. Right now it’s mostly 
crappies and fliers. But as the wa- 
ter warms, the bass and bluegills 
will come in. Lake Miccosukee 
is known for its unusually large 
bluegills. It also has the biggest 
flier population in the United 
States. Usually, these fish are 
found in small cypress ponds. ” 

Reeves, for his part, applauds 
the restoration work, notwith- 
standing the difficulties the last 
drawdown caused his business. 
The fact is that the drawdown 
has improved the fishing, and 
word of mouth of that fact is 
bringing back the fishing 
enthusiasts, he says. 

“When the fish are biting, 
they just seem to know,” Reeves 


says. FW 


Lazaro Aleman is a newspaper 
and freelance writer in the north 
Florida area with a long and 
abiding interest in nature and the 
outdoors. 
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Salt marsh flats at North Beach, Ft. Desoto Park, Florida Jason Hahn 


F lor Kel a. A kaleidoscope of natural wonders. 


Our legacy for future generations. 

Imagine a world without the crystal-clear waters off 
Destin’s beaches, manatees swimming in the springs 
of Homosassa or the early morning chirp of backyard 
songbirds. What would Florida be for the hunter without 
game, the angler without fish or the bird watcher without 
birds? 

This is why Florida’s Wildlife Legacy Initiative was 
formed. At its heart, it is a promise to future generations 
of Floridians that they, too, will have a chance to enjoy 


Florida’s incredibly rich 


and diverse wildlife 


heritage and family 
traditions. 

Florida is home to 
an astounding array of 
fish and wildlife and the 
habitats that support 
them. With over 700 
animals on land, more 
than 1,250 freshwater and 
marine fish, numerous 
other aquatic and marine 
vertebrates, and many 
thousands of insects 
and other invertebrates, 
Florida is literally teeming with wildlife. 

All are dependent on the highly productive, but 
delicate, natural systems of Florida, ranging from the 
tropical coral reefs of the Keys and the magnificent 
Everglades “river of grass” to the awe-inspiring array of 
springs and quiet beauty of the rolling sandhills. 

Florida also is home to more than 17 million people, 
1,250 golf courses, 370,000 hotel rooms and a gross state 
product of more than $490 billion. 

“At first glance, it would seem these two worlds 
would be incompatible, but the impressive thing about 
Florida is there is room for both humans and wildlife. It 
just takes careful action to find the right balance,” says 
Ken Haddad, executive director of the Florida Fish and 
Wildlife Conservation Commission (FWC). 


© Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission, 2006 
Cover photo of great egret courtesy of Jason Hahn 
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Top habitat 
priorities 


under Florida’s 
Wildlife Legacy 
Initiative include: 


* pine rockland 
* scrub 
e sandhill 


¢ freshwater marsh 
and wet prairie 


¢ coastal tidal 
river or stream 


* coastal strand 
* coral reef 
* seagrass beds 
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Shallow-water reef, Florida Keys National Marine Sanctuary NOAA 


Coral reef 


Florida is home to the only living coral reefs in North 
America, a marvel of nature and one of the nation’s 
most precious natural treasures. Spectacular coral reefs 
dot the offshore waters of the Dry Tortugas, along the 
Keys and off the southeastern coastline north to Martin 
County. Coral reefs are especially sensitive to declining 
water quality and associated pollutants as well as 
destructive algae. 


This is what Florida’s Wildlife 
Legacy Initiative is all about 
— sustaining wildlife and the 
wonderful places they live for the 
enjoyment and use of our citizens. 

The Initiative is an alliance 
of the FWC and conservation 
organizations, farmers, hunters, 
anglers, businesses, other 
government agencies and 
individuals, all working together 
to develop and implement 
Florida’s Comprehensive Wildlife 
Conservation Strategy or Wildlife 
Action Plan. 

Florida’s Wildlife Action Plan 
is a comprehensive far-reaching 
set of strategies, never before 
applied to meeting the challenges 
of natural resource conservation in 
the Sunshine State. It merges three 
decades of previous conservation 
efforts into a single plan. 


Scrub jay Jason Hahn 


Scrub 

Scrub is the only place in 

the world you can find the 
Florida scrub-jay, scrub lizard 
and sand skink. Deep, white 
sandy soils on Florida’s coast 
and inland typify scrub areas 
like Ocala and Lake Wales. 


The Initiative supports the 
implementation of the plan by 
encouraging partnerships and 
using State Wildlife Grants to 
fund efforts. 

In many ways, Florida’s 
Wildlife Legacy Initiative is a 
health “check up” for wildlife to 
prevent more serious long-term 
problems for both wildlife and 
people. Helping wildlife, in such 
ways as working to conserve and 
restore habitats also helps people 


by protecting air and water quality. 


The incredible resources that 
support our magnificent wildlife 
also provide unique recreational 
opportunities for fishing, hunting, 
nature viewing and boating as well 
as the foundation for important 
commercial enterprises. The 


combined revenue from these 
activities exceeds $25 billion 
and helps form the foundation 
of Florida’s economy. Economic 


Gopher tortoise Jason Hahn 


Sandhill 


Home to the gopher tortoise and Sherman’s 
fox squirrel, sandhill is characterized by widely 
spaced longleaf pines. They are important 


prosperity, quality of life for 
Floridians, and the huge number 
of visitors to our great state all 
are dependent upon a healthy 
environment. 

Haddad points out, “Everyone 
who lives in Florida, visits Florida 
or invests in Florida shares an 
interest in the stability and the 
quality of our environment.” 
Clean water, beautiful lakes, 
pristine beaches, fishing, hunting, 
recreation of all types, retirement 
in natural surroundings and the 
appealing climate are Florida’s 
stock-in-trade.” 

While conserving all wildlife 
may seem daunting at first, 
the task is more manageable 
when approached from a habitat 
perspective. Safeguarding and 
conserving habitats are the key to 
survival for a diverse array of living 
things, and this is where Florida’s 
Wildlife Legacy Initiative begins. 


Miami blue butterfly Jaret Daniels 


drinking water sources for people and occur only 
in north and central Florida in areas of gently 
rolling terrain on deep, well-drained, sandy soil. 


Florida Scrub James Valentine 
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Pine rockland 


South Florida slash pines 
grow in thin soil covering 
limestone in the Florida 
Keys, the Big Cypress 
National Preserve and the 
Miami Rock Ridge. Pine 
rockland is a unique and 
hardy community, home 
to the Lower Keys marsh 
rabbit, Big Cypress fox 
squirrel, Key deer and the 
Miami blue butterfly. 


The Initiative at work 


¢ Research to establish a 
statewide Florida butterfly 


monitoring network 


* Conservation efforts to 
protect imperiled land, 
water and wildlife through 
the Northwest Florida 


Chipola River Watershed 
Partnership 


Research to benefit fish 
and water quality along 
Florida’s Big Bend 


Bay Scallop FWC files 


Seagrass beds 


Florida Bay and the Big Bend region nurture the 
nation’s most extensive seagrass resources, 
totaling more than 2 million acres. Seagrass 
is important to maintaining water clarity and 
also serves as nurseries for commercial fish. 


It identifies habitats and 
species in need, explains the 
reasons why they need help and 
presents concrete solutions to 
problems. Saving endangered 
species is, and will remain, a 
priority, but equally important 
is ensuring that common species 
remain plentiful. 

The Initiative identified 
more than 1,000 actions focused 
on preserving Florida’s most 
critical habitats —- ranging from 
conservation education strategies 
to recruiting volunteers and 
developing new research programs 
and economic incentives to 
encourage conservation practices 
among private landowners. 

According to Haddad, 
“Floridians have identified what 
needs to be done. The goal now is 
to empower citizens, agencies and 
organizations to take action.” 


Florida’s Wildlife Legacy 
Initiative is truly a program for 
all Floridians — providing an 
unprecedented opportunity for 
everyone to take an active role. 

“We will succeed at this 
endeavor by building meaningful 
partnerships that will take 
advantage of very tangible 
conservation opportunities at hand 
and on the horizon,” Haddad says. 

The journey is only beginning 
and will be long and full of 
challenges, but ahead lies the 
glimmering promise of a better 
Florida for us all. 


Tricolored heron Joe Fuhrman/critterzone.com 


Freshwater marsh and wet prairie 
Freshwater marshes and wet prairies serve as nature’s 


Okeechobee. 


They also are abundant with scallops, dolphins, 
manatees, nurse sharks and the spotted moray. 


filters, removing pollutants from groundwater, vitally 
important to all living things in Florida. Examples are 
Arbuckle Marsh and the various marshes associated 
with the Kissimmee River, which flows south into Lake 


=: The goal now is to 
empower citizens, 
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agencies and organizations to 


take action. 
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Coastal tidal river or stream 

Coastal tidal rivers and streams, found all along the 

periphery of the Florida coast, are “habitat bridges,” that Along Florida’s coastal strand, beach sunflower, railroad 

link freshwater and marine realms. The rise and fall of vine, sea oats, Spanish bayonet, salt- tolerant scrub and sea 

the tide is an integral part of nature’s daily rhythm for grapes grow in the sand to form dunes. Coastal strands help 

coastal bays such as Choctawhatchee Bay, Pensacola inland forests and homes endure storm assaults and salt 
Tampa Bay, and Charlotte Harbor, the Big Bend spray along the high-energy shorelines of the Atlantic Ocean 

Region and the lower portions of large rivers like the and Gulf of Mexico. 

St. Johns, Suwannee and Escambia. 


Coastal strand 


SIEN UP NOW to 
be part of the Initiative by 


visiting MyFWC.cong 


Gm i 
or 


How can you help? 


Florida’s Wildlife Legacy Initiative is an ambitious new effort to conserve 
Florida’s wildlife and natural places. At its core is Florida’s Wildlife Action 
Plan, a comprehensive, long-range strategy aimed at keeping common 
species common and averting future declines of native wildlife. 


The Initiative and its many partners are marshalling their efforts to make 
this vision a reality. 


You can help. 


Sign up now by visiting MyFWC.com. 


620 S. Meridian Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600 


A microscopic look at a few of the 
more than 60 species of harmful 
algal blooms that inhabit Florida 
waters show us how deceptively 
beautiful nature can be. The Fish 
and Wildlife Research Institute 
(FWRI) division of the FWC moni- 
tors Florida’s waters for harm- 

ful algae to maintain the safety 

of seafood harvested in state 
waters. The FWC provides the 
public with information on harm- 
ful algal blooms (HAB) locations, 
and provides sciencebased data for 
management decisions. 

Scientists from FWRI used a 
Cambridge Stereoscan 240 
Scanning Electron Microscope 
(SEM) which can magnifiy an 
image nearly 200,000 times to 
capture these images. Rarely seen 
by anyone other than scientists, 
the algae are enlarged from 
between 500 to 10,500 times. 
They have been colorized for 
illustrative purposes. FW 


A Dinophysis caudata 
Can create okadaic acids, 
leading to Diarrheic Shellfish 
Poisoning (DSP). 


Pyrodinium bahamense 
First became a problem in 
eastern Florida in 2002. Toxins 
produced can accumulate in puffer 
fish and shellfish, and can cause 
Paralytic Shellfish Poisoning (PSP), 
a potentially fatal condition. 

Karenia brevis 
Cause of red tide blooms in Florida. Releases a 
neurotoxin called brevetoxin, resulting in fish kills, 
marine species sickness and death, and respiratory 
irritation in humans. Can also cause Neurotoxic Shellfish 
Poisoning (NSP) when shellfish exposed to the brevetoxins 
are consumed by humans. 


Gonyaulax grindleyi 
Depletes water of dissolved oxygen, resulting in fish kills. 


= Takayama pulchella 
An estuarine species, it kills fish by releasing a 
neurotoxin. 
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The depth 


of a fisherman 


By Betsy S. Franz 
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owing up, I never really under- 
people liked fishing. I saw fishing 
ut negative; the bait was slimy, 
lled and it was just a little too 
degrading to be constantly outwitted by 
something as primitive-looking as a fish. 

After seeing a fish alive, actually eating it 
was out of the question; especially after I 
observed the cleaning process. To me, the 
whole thing was a pretty torturous affair, 
endured on only a few rare occasions when 
accompanying a friend or relative. 

The first time I ever went fishing was with 
my father and sisters off of the old Mather’s 
Bridge in Melbourne. The year was 1967, and 
I was 12 years old. My father had moved to 
Florida a few months before we did because 
of his job with the space program. Once we 
finally got here, any time with my father was 
quality time, even if it meant going fishing. 

My father, a smiling, likable man, seemed 
to know everyone at the bridge. My sisters and 
I, unaccustomed to live bait, fish guts and big, 
sunburned fishermen, were like strangers in a 
strange land. 

Thirty-eight years later, I find myself 
fishing with another smiling, likable man... 
my husband. At times, we go out on our small 
boat and flats-fish in the Indian River Lagoon. 
My husband scans the water for signs of fish 
movement or points out dolphins, manatees 
and roseate spoon-bills. 

The sun warms our skin, and the breeze 
helps cool it. I cast my line, and slowly reel it 
in, just the way my dad and my husband tried 
to teach me, but I do it more for show than 
anything else. I have no real desire to catch a 
fish. This is just as well, because I always do a 
lot more fish feeding than fish catching. 

Whether it’s on the boat or at the beach 
surf-fishing, this time with my husband is 
quality time. I see the peace that it brings him 
to be on the water and the thrill he gets when 
he reels one in and the gentleness he uses 
when he slowly moves a fish back and forth in 
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the water to make sure it is breathing before 
he sets it free. After going fishing with my 
husband, I finally understand the depth of the 
sport. 

I think some people need an excuse to slow 
down and enjoy nature. Anglers have that 
excuse. While they enjoy the challenge of 
“the hunt” and the thrill of the catch, they also 
appreciate the lapping of the waves against 
their ankles, the call of sea-birds overhead 
and, most certainly, the silvery flash of a 
school of redfish. 

Even if they don’t know it... even if they 
won't admit it... I believe fishing helps restore 
their spirits and calm their souls. It teaches 
patience and allows a quiet, private time to 
appreciate nature. Success in fishing isn’t 
necessarily measured in the quantity of fish 
caught, but by the quality of the experiences 
felt. Anticipation, excitement, awe, peace, 
success, serenity, tenderness, freedom... all of 
these can be “caught” on a good day of fishing. 

I wasn’t really old enough to recognize 
those qualities in my dad when we went 
fishing. All I remember is the playful shake 
of his head as he replaced my lost bait for the 
umpteenth time or his gentle release of that 
booby prize of fish, the blowfish. But I bet 
those qualities were there. 

Maybe he was really trying to teach me 
something I would have been a lot better off 
learning at the age of 12. But that time is 
long past, and like all fishermen know, there’s 
really no sense talking about the ones that 
got away. FW 


Betsy Franz developed her love for the out- 
doors in the woods of Mt. Holly, N.J., before 
moving to Brevard County in 1967. She has 
visited, hiked and camped in forests and parks 
in almost all of the continental U.S. but finds 
none more awe inspiring or beautiful than the 
wooded property that she shares with her 
husband Tom in Melbourne, Fla. 


“To go fishing is the chance to wash one’s soul with pure air, with the rush of the brook, 
or with the shimmer of sun on blue water. It brings meekness and inspiration ...all men 
are equal before fish.” 


- Herbert Hoover 
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Not out of the woods yet 


By Joy Hill 
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(pon a time, in a land that remains only in history books, there lived 
thousands of bears in the place now known as Florida. Bears reigned 
he wilderness from the middle Keys to southern portions of present-day 
gia and Alabama. They were the largest land mammals with few, if any 
mies. They swam across rivers, lumbered through thick forests, strolled 


“coastal beaches, splashed through swamps — nothing stood in their way. 


In good years, Florida’s lush landscape provided all the food they 
needed — plants, nuts, berries, insects and, occasionally, meat. Drought 
and fire scorched the land at times, ensuring that only the strongest 
survived and reproduced. 

And so it was for the Florida black bear — eat, breed and raise young in a 
perpetual cycle, season after season, year after year. 

Wintertime jolted these mighty beasts into the subtropical version of 
hibernation — not the deep sleep of northern bears, but a winter’s nap of 
sorts. Pregnant females, or sows, sought isolation deep in the forests where 
they crafted dens of palmetto fronds or hollow logs or dug cozy beds in dirt 
banks. They fashioned safe places to sleep and give birth to their cubs amid 
winter’s chill. 

Spring came and warmed the earth, signaling the sows to introduce 
their cubs to their new world. Meanwhile, male bears and barren females 
shook off their own lethargy. They had not slumbered like the pregnant 
females, but the cool air had slowed their metabolisms and reduced their 
need to wander and eat. 

The sun’s warmth and spring rains produced abundant plants for the 
bears as they broke their winter fast. Males ranged far and wide to mark 
their territories — sometimes 100 square-miles or more — while the females 
usually were content to stay within a 25-square-mile home range. 

As spring flowed into summer, both males and females felt driven to 
mate. They spent two months in bearish courtship. Males bred with several 
females each season and spread their genes throughout the countryside. This 
kept inbreeding to a minimum and ensured a healthy and diverse gene pool. 

The Florida black bear’s cycle of life continued in this way for thousands 
of years, enabling their numbers to grow to about 16,000. In Bartram’s 
Travels, the famous naturalist William Bartram (1739-1823), wrote: “When 
traveling on the East coast of the isthmus of Florida, ascending the South 
Musquitoe river, in a canoe, we observed numbers of deer and bears, near 
the banks, and on the islands of the river, the bear were feeding on the fruit 
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Scientists estimate there are 2,500 to 3,500 bears in the state today, 
a tremendous growth from the 500 bears of only 30 years ago. 


of the dwarf creeping Chamerops, 
(this fruit is of the form and size 
of dates, and are delicious and 
nourishing food) we saw eleven 
bears in the course of the day, 
they seemed no way surprized or 
affrighted at the sight of us.” 

As settlers moved into 
Florida, they cleared land for 
farming and drained wetlands 
for development. Bear habitats 
began to shrink and hunting was 
unregulated. Between the 1800s 
and 1950, the numbers of Florida 
black bears plummeted. 

In 1950, what was then the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission enacted bear 
hunting regulations, but the laws 
were weak. The last bear hunt 
was held in 1993 and the bear 
season was closed in 1994, but 
relentless human development 
continued to devour the wilder- 
ness bears’ need for survival. By 
the 1970s, fewer than 500 Florida 
black bears remained in the wild. 

Today, conservation efforts, 
education, increased protections 


and changes in land use from ag- 
ricultural to forested, have helped 
the Florida black bear make a 
comeback. Scientists estimate 
there are 2,500 to 3,500 bears 

in the state today, a tremendous 
growth from the 500 bears of only 
30 years ago. 

But they’re not out of the 
woods yet. Instead of roam- 
ing freely throughout the state, 
Florida’s bears exist in eight 
small, isolated populations. The 
state classifies them as a “threat- 
ened species.” 

These relatively small popula- 
tions, by historic standards, are 
cut off from each other by roads, 
cities, agricultural lands and 
other human development. No 
longer are bears able to spread 
their genes far and wide to ensure 
healthy and diverse populations. 

Scientists are concerned that 
since separate bear populations 
have little or no opportunity to 
mingle, there is danger of in- 
breeding with such consequences 
as reduced immunity to disease 
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William J. Weber 


and other genetically based prob- 
lems. Genetic diversity is critical 
to protecting the unique Florida 
black bear from the ever-present, 
gaping jaws of extinction. 

Despite all of these challeng- 
es, Florida black bears continue 
to survive in the Sunshine State. 
Clearly, they are able to adapt to 
change, but the question is, how 
much stress can they take before 
they join the untold numbers of 
species that have vanished van- 
ish from the earth forever? 

To learn more about Florida 
black bears, visit MyFWC.com. FW 


Joy Hill is the FWC’s Northeast 
Region Public Information Co- 
ordinator. She lives in a part of 
the state that is thick with black 
bears and news reporters, and 

for more than 10 years has been 
taking reporters to the woods to 
talk about bears. She enjoys being 
outdoors and too much time in 
the office for her is unbearable. 
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Every day’s a new hunt 
Fly fishing the Banana River Manatee Refuge 


Article and photographs 
by John Kumiski 


Where 
The Banana River Manatee Ref- 


uge, called the “No-motor Zone” Areddish-bronze mass of fish was 


by locals, lies in Brevard County, coming at us, fins breaking the surface, 
west of Port Canaveral, between as beautiful a sight as an angler could 
pLIHE CHIU Nig Gn hope to see. | positioned the boat for 
way. Completely surrounded by : : 
restricted Federal properties, his cast, and the 23-pound redfish that 
access is allowed only to boats took his fly was by far the largest one 
without motors. he’d ever caught. 


What 
No motors of any kind are al- 
lowed in the refuge. This means 
you either paddle or row in, or 
use the wind. Sailboats are notori- 
ously poor fishing boats, though. 

Some people wish motors 
were allowed here. I don’t. The 
lack of motors is what makes it so 
special. It’s one place, in a rapidly 
growing state, where — while 
close to an urban area — you can 
feel like you’ve escaped from it all. 
The fact that only boats without 
motors are allowed make fishing 
here a relaxing, almost tranquil 
and, for me, nearly religious expe- 
rience. 

Most anglers who fish the 
waters of the Refuge do so 
by canoe or kayak. When 
I use a canoe I treat it as 
though it were a flats skiff, 
poling it while searching for 
targets. Sight-fishing this 
way is tremendously 
exciting, and searching 
for fish in the crystal clear 
water with fly tackle com- 
bines the finest elements of 
hunting and fishing. 
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Canoeists need paddles, of 
course, and an anchor. The Coast 
Guard requires PFDs for all 
hands, and a whistle. You should 
include the usual fishing needs; 
sunscreen, hat, sunglasses, dry 
box, pliers and hook file, maybe a 
cooler with snacks and drinks. 

Kayaks are also excellent 
craft to use here. You can’t stand 
up in most, but you can cover 

more area, since 
| they paddle more 
easily. You'll need 
the same safety 
and boating equip- 
ment as a canoeist. 

You'll also need 
| aseven- or eight- 
weight fly rod with 
a floating weight 
forward line and 
plenty of backing. I recommend 
that you bring an extra rod in its 
tube as a backup. If you’re not a 
fly fisher and you're reading this, 
most of what follows can be 
applied to other forms of tackle. 

For fly selection, have Clouser 
minnows #4, #2 and #1 in 
chartreuse/white. Also bring 
some #4 and #2 Clouser minnows 
in dark brown and black during 
winter. The lead eyes on these 
flies should vary between 1/100th 
and 1/36th ounce. Seaducers work 
well in the summer — #2 or #1, 
yellow and grizzly. Tarpon will 
take these as well as reds, trout, 
jacks and snook. Some should be 
tied with weedguards as the grass 
in the summer gets quite thick. 

Some kind of surface fly is 
needed for blind casting or bugging 
for seatrout. Whether it’s a hair 
bug or foam, cork or balsa is ir- 
relevant. Use smaller sizes (#4) in 
the winter and larger ones (1/0) in 
the summer. Color doesn’t seem to 
matter. Bring some weedless ones 
for days with lots of floating grass. 

An absolute necessity for 
redfish working the shallows 
and also for tailing black drum 
is a crab imitation — the Merkin 
Crab tends to work well. Redfish 
seldom refuse a properly present- 
ed crab imitation. 
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Lastly, some kind of reverse 
tie comes in handy, especially at 
dusk when fish patrol the shore- 
lines. I tie mine like a Clouser 
minnow without lead eyes or I 
use a #2 Rattlin’ Minnow. Bend- 
backs also serve the purpose. 

Of course, bring your own 
personal favorites. The fish aren’t 
all that fussy most of the time. 


When 

The fishery changes throughout 
the year. Winter is prime time 
for tailing fish, both redfish and 
black drum. The water level 
drops during these drier months, 
making it possible to wade in the 
deeper flats where the really big 
fish feed. There is nothing that 
compares to standing in water up 
to your hips and seeing those big 
tails waving at you! 

On days with good weather 
you'll also find some really big 
trout sunning themselves up on 
the flats. Unweighted streamers 
or popping bugs can prove deadly. 

During the winter, the best 
days are generally ones with set- 
tled weather, several days after 
a front passes through. The best 


fishing is later in the day, usu- 
ally after 4 p.m. (assuming good 
weather). The sun warms the wa- 
ter on the flats, which stimulates 
the appetites of our quarry. 

Light winds make for better 
fishing, especially if they’re from 
the west, north or northwest. A 
northeast wind is also acceptable. 
You don’t ever want any south 
wind since, at the end of the day, 
you'll have to battle the wind 
when youre tired from fishing. 

As the days lengthen and the 
water warms, black drum become 
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harder to find. The day comes 
when you start seeing more alli- 
gators than drum. Now’s the time 
to shed the waders and shift into 
summer mode. Due to the large 
number of gators, wading during 
the summer is not recommended. 
We fish exclusively from our 
boats then. 


In May, tarpon and snook 
start showing up. Of course, the 
reds and trout are still there 
since they are both year-round 
residents. Schools of crevalle jack 
can sometimes be seen crashing 
pods of mullet. The entire lagoon 
is seething with life. 

This is a sizeable piece of 
water and you should be prepared 
to put in a full solar day. Fishing 
can be quite good early, while the 
afternoon often brings thunder- 
storms. We typically wait these 
out at the side of the lagoon, 
taking shelter in brushy growth 
along the banks. After the storm 
passes we often have excellent 
fishing. It seems like the thunder 
and the cooling effect of the rain 
stimulate the fish to feed. We 
often fish until we can’t see in 
the dark. 


Techniques 

The most important thing 
to keep in mind is that 
there are no tides. Because 
the lagoon has no tidal 
flow, the fish can’t sit in 
the current and wait for 
food to come to them. And 
since big fish eat a lot, 
they have to keep moving. 
So where the fish were on 
any one day means almost 
nothing on a subsequent visit, 
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even if it’s the following day. Ev- 
ery day is a new hunt. 

I usually paddle up into the 
refuge until I see fish. Then I 
get up and start poling, intently 
looking for fish. 

Most winter mornings, the 
fish will tend to lay up, sunning 
themselves. As the water warms 
during the day the fish will begin 
tailing and get easier to see. You 
may also see (if youre really 
lucky) a large moving wave in the 
water caused by a school of fish. 

Wear chest-high waders in 
the winter and shoes with plastic 
soles. You can work a batch of 
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tailing fish much more effectively 
if you wade. The movement of 
your boat makes waves which 
the fish can sense, at which point 
they stop tailing. 

In the summer, the fish will 
be active in the morning. Look 
for redfish tailing or waking, or 
tarpon rolling. 

This area is known for its 
giant (20- to 40-pound) redfish. 
Generally, the big fish school up 
and hang on the edges or deeper 
parts of the flats. Use a fairly 
large fly for these big fish. 

Smaller redfish, to about 12 
pounds or so, will work in very 


| Bob Stearns struggles to land a 
big black drum. 


Maxx Kumiski 
stays cool while 
battling a nice redfish. 


skinny water, sometimes with 
their backs out of the water along 
the shoreline. These fish can sup- 
ply some very exciting fishing on 
lighter-weight rods. Especially in 
the fall and winter, they'll look 
for small crabs along the shore- 
lines. Crab flies are killers then. 
Redfish often pursue small 
minnows and will sometimes 
work in concert with snowy 
egrets — bouncing the hapless 
minnows between them. Always 
check around feeding herons or 


Tip #6 


Always check around feeding 
herons or egrets since redfish are 
often in the immediate vicinity. 
The small brown Clouser minnow 
is best used in this situation. 


egrets since redfish often hunt in 
the immediate vicinity. The small 
brown Clouser minnow is best 
used in this situation. 


Where-to and Access 
Since 9/11, only the west side of 
the lagoon may be fished. Access 
is at the Barge Canal at the north 
end of Banana River Drive, off SR 
528. It’s about a 2-mile paddle into 
the Refuge from here. Fish may be 
seen all along the flats. 

As you paddle up the west 
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side you will come to KARS Park. 
You may use this facility only 
with a retired mili- 
tary ID or an ID card 
available only to KSC 
employees. The park 
is at the edge of the 
no-motor zone. 

On lower water 
levels you can go out 
and find the outer 
edge of the flat. The 
flat itself has a grass 
bottom and is kind of 
soft for wading. The outer edge 
has a sand bar which is very 
easy to wade. Black drum often 
work out here in the winter, and 
a school of reds could come by at 
any time. During the summer, big 
crevalle jacks run along the outer 
edge of this bar, which runs north 
for almost five miles. 

If the weather allows it, your 
best strategy is to zigzag across 
the flat, looking in shallow and 
deeper water until you start see- 
ing fish. Some days you can catch 
four or five different species of 
fish. Other days you'd swear there 
wasn’t a fish in the lagoon. No 
matter where you go, fishing is 
fishing. 

The No-motor Zone boasts 
some of Florida’s finest shallow 
water fishing to those willing to 
invest the sweat equity needed to 
access it. With proper planning 
and a smile from the fishing gods, 
you can enjoy the best Florida 
has to offer. FW 


Tip #7 
lf the weather allows it, your best 


strategy is to zigzag across the 
flat, looking in shallow and deeper 


water until you start seeing fish. 


In addition to guiding fly and light 
tackle anglers around the nether 
regions of Florida’s Indian River 
Lagoon by skiff, canoe and kayak, 
John Kumiski also writes books, 
freelance magazine articles, and 
indulges in photography. He lives 
in Chuluota and can be reached via 
his Web site, www.spottedtail.com. 
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Pass on the Passion 


By Tony Young 


The only way the sport of hunting will continue is for 
those who hunt to pass the tradition down to future 


generations 


Last August, I had the privilege of attending and participat- 
ing in the first, and much-needed, “Summit on the Future 

of Hunting in Florida” in Orlando. The summit assembled 
stakeholders and organizations that have a vested interest in 
the sport and its future. There has been a downward trend in 
the number of licensed hunters in this state over the past 
decade, and the future of hunting as we know it is in jeopardy. 

I heard many excellent speakers and presentations on 
how we could solve some of the problems facing our sport, and 
I took home a wealth of new knowledge and information. I 
found one particular statistic very interesting — 8 percent of 
hunters were not “passed down” the sport from their fathers, 
mothers or relatives. 

I’m in that 8 percent. So I pondered the question — just 
how did I get involved in the sport I have grown to love? 

I was born in Tampa, but my family moved to the much- 
less-populated town of Tallahassee when I was six. Tallahas- 
see, although the state capital, was much smaller back then, 
a college town made up mostly of university employees, state 
government workers and townies (the people whose families 
had lived here for generations). 

I believe people are products of their environments, and 
though the place I now call home didn’t offer the same type of 
opportunities as a bigger city, Tallahassee was an outdoor- 
lover’s paradise. This was back in the ’70s when Lake Jackson 
was one of the premier bass-fishing meccas in the country. 
The deer here in the panhandle, only 30 miles from Georgia, 
are bigger than in much of the state, and there is great quail 
hunting. 

Hunting and fishing were what people did, plus, all the 
high school girls wanted to go out with guys who drove trucks 
with big tires. The country lifestyle was “in,” and I wanted to 
be a part of it. 
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When I wasn’t in school or 
playing sports, I was either bass 
fishing in the pond across the 
street or hunting small game in 
my backyard. We lived on five 
acres which adjoined another 
heavily wooded lot that provided 
great habitat for dove, snipe, 
rabbit and squirrel. 

When I was 13, Dad gave me 
his father’s Savage 410-gauge, 
single-shot shotgun and Reming- 
ton Model 41, bolt-action .22- 
caliber rifle. While Dad doesn’t 
choose to hunt or fish himself, 
he’s not opposed to it. He prefers 
golf and would gladly give up his 
law career if he could play golf for 
a living. 

A couple of years later, Dad 
took me to K-Mart to get a high- 
powered rifle for deer hunting. 
We looked at several models 
before I opted instead for a Rem- 
ington Model 870, pump 12-gauge 
shotgun. I figured it was a more 
versatile gun, and I could always 
use buckshot or a slug to take a 
deer. 

Dad also arranged for me 
to go on my very first deer hunt 
with one of his former law part- 
ners, Jim Smith, then Florida’s 
Attorney General. Mr. Smith 
owned some prime deer-hunting 
land and, even though I saw only 
two does during our hunt, it was 
a great experience. 

Another friend of my dad, 
Ray Walker, didn’t have children 
of his own but knew I loved to 
hunt. Ray invited me on my first 
deer-dog hunt with his buddies 
from the Suwannee River Hunt- 
ing Club. I had a great time, he 
and I became good friends, and 
remain so to this day, tailgating 
together at Florida State football 
games. 

Dad also won two different 
half-day quail hunts through 
silent auctions at charity events. 
One of those hunts was near the 
little town of Beachton, Ga. just 
over the Florida line, and the 
guide was a surgeon in his 70s 
who walked our hunting party to 
death. I was in the best shape of 


my life and this old guy still wore 
me and the others flat out. Our 
feet were so tired we opted to quit 
hunting before our time was up. 

I wasn't a great shot back 
then, but neither were the other 
hunters. The bird-dogs were 
good though, and I loved watch- 
ing them work. They would point 
a covey, flush the birds, and we 
would “go a-shooting.” The dogs 
would circle around and come 
back to us with nothing in their 
mouths, looking at us like we were 
about the sorriest quail hunters 
they had ever worked with. 


Tony, age 14, and his dad, Roy 
Young. 


While attending FSU, I be- 
came friends with Bryan Smith 
and Matt Betts. They loved to 
hunt, especially deer, and soon 
we were hunting all the time. 
One afternoon they took me to 
a piece of farmland in Jefferson 
County. I still didn’t own a high- 
powered rifle, so Bryan let me 
use a .308-caliber that he didn’t 
use much, and they set me up in 
a tree stand. 

After about an hour, prob- 
ably the biggest deer I have ever 
seen while hunting appeared in 
the middle of the field — walking 
away from me! I didn’t yet know 
about grunting to make a deer 
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stop in order to take a better 
shot. All I knew was that he was 
getting farther away with every 
second I waited. 

I missed that deer at about 
120 yards, even though I had the 
scope’s crosshairs right where I 
wanted them as I pulled the trig- 
ger. I didn’t know what had hap- 
pened and felt sick about missing 
a great opportunity. The next day 
we took that .308 to the shooting 
range and found the scope was 
off six inches at just 25 yards. It 
seemed Bryan hadn't sighted in 
that rifle in quite a while. 

During my last year of 
college, I started dating the wom- 
an who would later become my 
wife. Her grandfather and father 
owned 1,500 acres about an hour’s 
drive west of Tallahassee, which I 
was eventually given permission 
to hunt. 

Some of my friends even used 
to tease me that I was dating 
Elizabeth just because of her 
family’s hunting property. That, 
of course, was not true, but I have 
to give thanks for the hunting 
tutelage I received from my wife’s 
father and grandfather. 

Looking back, while my 
father didn’t “get me into” hunt- 
ing, he did recognize my love for 
the sport and provide assistance 
where he could. For that, ’m 
forever grateful. 

If you don’t hunt, please do 
as my father and allow your sons 
and daughters the same latitude. 
Those of us who do hunt must 
help keep our sport alive by 
passing the tradition on to future 
generations. If you don’t have 
children, do what Ray Walker did 
and take someone else’s kid hunt- 
ing. Be a mentor — pass it down. FW 


Tony Young is an avid sportsman 
who co-manages the wildlife and 
timber resources on family prop- 
erty in Franklin County. He is 
married with two daughters and 
acts as the media relations coor- 
dinator for the FWC’s Division of 
Hunting and Game Management 
in Tallahassee. 
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Clubs & Organizations 


More a recreation than a sport 


By Andy Lindstrom 


frame of mind.” 


Stalking silvery, fiercely com- 
bative bonefish with light tackle 
and a favorite artificial fly can be 
frustrating at times, says Capt. 
Pete Greenan, a professional 
fishing guide and president of the 
Mangrove Coast Fly Fishers. But 
there is more to the hunt than 
casting a lure. 

“In our area of Florida, we 
fish year around,” Greenan said. 
“Fly fishing is very, very big here 
and we're the largest fishing club 
of any kind in the local area. 
We're also a charter member in 
the International Federation of 
Fly Fishers, which represents fly 
fishers in all waters and all kinds 
of fish.” 

Altogether, Greenan said, 
Mangrove Coast Fly Fishers 
counts 189 members from Mana- 
tee, Sarasota and Charlotte coun- 
ties. Headquartered in Sarasota, 
it holds monthly meetings and 
regularly scheduled outings that 
are open to anyone who enjoys 
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Fly fishing has been called “the best way to bring a man into a happy 


casting for game species ranging 
from bonefish to snook, redfish, 
sea trout, cobia, Spanish mack- 
erel, bonita, jack crevalle, triple 
tail and ladyfish. 

Monthly meetings include 
casting and fly-tying clinics, 
guest speakers, raffles and fish- 
ing reports. Nationally renowned 
fly fisherman Norm Ziegler will 
be featured at the January meet- 
ing. Lefty Kreh, known as “the 
grandfather of fly fishers in the 
United States,” has been a regu- 
lar guest speaker. 

The Mangrove Coast club not 
only brings together area anglers 
interested in fishing with flies 
but it also supports a number of 
programs aimed at improving 
public awareness of what a medi- 
eval practitioner once called “the 
best way of bringing a man into a 
happy frame of mind.” 

“Our members are concerned 
with several things related to 
fishing,” Greenan said. “And the 
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meetings are a great time to 
inform each other of when and 
where they’re going (fishing) and 
to develop partners and friends. 
But we’re also concerned heavily 
about the environment, especially 
excessive growth and destruction 
of habitat. Southwest Florida is 
growing so fast, and we want to 
protect the environment that sup- 
ports recreation of all kinds.” 

In addition to sponsoring a 
Boy Scout merit-badge program in 
fly fishing (including how to clean, 
cook and eat their catch), the club 
joined with the local chapter of 
the Coastal Conservation Associa- 
tion to host a fly-fishing tourna- 
ment that raised $1,900, half of 
which went to a club-sponsored 
scholarship fund. A total of 16 
local guides also donated fishing 
trips at the club’s annual raffle for 
scholarship money. 

“Each year we help a graduate 
of a local high school who's been 
accepted at a college or university 
in the field of fisheries manage- 
ment, environmental science or 
marine biology,” Greenan said. 

For more on the club and 
its activities, visit its Web site 
at www.mangrovecoastflyfish- 
ers.com or write PO Box 3792, 
Sarasota, FL 34230-3792. Capt. 
Greenan’s web site is www.capt- 
pete@floridaflyfishing.com. FW 


Andy Lindstrom spends his days 
writing, biking, kayaking, riding 
his quarter horse, Rivers, and 
trying to figure out how to put a 
Florida Wildlife Magazine slant 
on his annual wilderness trip to 
the Canada/Minnesota Boundary 
Waters. 


There are 
growing 
concerns that 
pythons will 
compete with 
alligators for 
top-of-the-food- 


chain status. 
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Alligator vs. python 


By Leslie Roberts 


The violent showdown between a 6-foot American 
alligator and a 13-foot Burmese python ended with 
the gator’s hindquarters protruding from the head- 
less python’s ruptured gut, both animals lifeless and 
likely to wind up in textbooks and on Web sites for 
years to come. 

News reports from New York to Hong Kong 
detailed the deadly conflict that took place at the end 
of September in the Everglades National Park, which 
was probably “a crime of opportunity,” said Ray 
“Skip” Snow, top wildlife biologist for the Everglades 
National Park. 

“A lot of what pythons eat is opportunistic,” Snow 
said. “They wait, maybe for a couple of days or a 
couple of weeks. In the case of the alligator, they kind 
of just happened to cross paths. It could be that the 
alligator tried to eat the snake and the snake got the 
upper hand.” 
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The mammoth snake's size 
and its tendency to lie in wait for 
prey for up to weeks at a time 
make it a formidable opponent for 
many Everglades inhabitants, in- 
cluding those on threatened and 
endangered species lists. 

Now, biologists’ concerns 
about the python competing with 
the alligator for top-of-the-food- 
chain status are growing. While 
park officials work to restore 
threatened and endangered 
wildlife habitats, pythons dam- 
age those efforts by preying on 
animals in critical habitat areas. 
The mangrove fox squirrel, a spe- 
cies of special concern, and wad- 
ing birds like the limpkin and the 
white ibis, routinely fall victim to 
the python, which is known to be 
breeding in the Everglades. 

Snow has captured 156 py- 
thons in the park in the past two 
years. Native to Southeast Asia, 
they continue to be imported from 
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In this showdown between Everglades giants, a Burmese python died after apparently swallowing an alligator. 


there as well as bred in Florida 
in captivity. But they are also 
breeding in the Everglades, and 
some pet owners are adding to 
the problem by turning loose the 
gigantic creatures, which can 
grow to 20-feet in length, once 
they reach a certain size or start 
eating larger amounts of food. 
“Tt’s not good for the pets, not 
good for the environment and oh, 


by the way, it’s illegal,” Snow said. 


Snow operates a python hot- 
line for Everglades visitors to call 


if they spot one of the large snakes. 


He reminds those in the area to 
use common sense if confronted 
with one of the invading reptiles. 
“They are extraordinarily 
strong animals. If you're al- 
ready somebody who doesn’t like 
snakes, that’s a lot of snake,” he 
said. “Be aware and alert to na- 
tive and non-native species. You 
wouldn’t harass an alligator — 
you wouldn’t want to because 
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they'll bite. Pythons will bite. 
They don’t routinely hunt and kill 
people, but they have the tools to 
kill people.” 

Pythons captured in the 
Everglades are humanely eutha- 
nized and then studied to deter- 
mine what they’ve been feeding 
on, how well they are doing in 
that environment and where they 
originated, Snow said. 

Pet owners can help slow the 
spread of snakes by following 
some simple guidelines, he said. 

“Be a responsible owner. 
Before purchasing a snake, find 
out how big it can get and what it 
will cost to feed,” Snow said. 

Snow recommends those 
who find they are unable to keep 
a large snake or other reptile 
should try to find an exotic 
animal dealer or exhibitor or a 
local reptile club that will to take 
the unwanted snake. If those are 
not options, he said, contact a vet- 
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erinarian and arrange to 
have the snake euthanized. 
“By all means,” he 
added, “don’t let it loose.” 
Snow’s python hotline 
is 305-242-7827. He may 
also be reached via e-mail 
at skip_snow@nps.gov. FW 


Leslie Roberts is a freelance 
writer who grew up in 
Kentucky and currently 
lives in the wilds of north 
Florida with her husband 
and son. She has vowed 

to hop the next plane to 
Ireland, an unequivo- 

cally snakefree part of the 
world, should she ever see a 
python, or even a really big 
corn snake, within a 300- 
mile radius of her home. 
She is not kidding about While there’s been some hope that alligators could control the escalating python 
this. Ask her travel agent. population, gators are victorious in only some of their encounters. 
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Pup sniffs out pythons 


By Leslie Roberts 


airport cargos, Oberhofer saw 
the possibilities. She sought 
a beagle to become a sort of 
Snoopy of the Swamp, except 
this beagle isn’t after the Red 
Baron: He’s on the scent of 
Burmese pythons. 

As part of Pete’s training, 
Oberhofer hides bananas, socks 
and pythons in plastic contain- 
ers. She then asks him to sniff 
out the python, for which he’s 
given a treat and play time with 
his favorite toy. 

He’d make a tidy snack for 


Pete is fairly pint-sized in com- 
parison to adult pythons, but 
like many hunters, he enjoys 
the thrill of the chase. 

Ray “Skip” Snow, top 
wildlife biologist at the 
Everglades National Park, and 
Lori Oberhofer, a wildlife 
technician there, hope the 
beagle puppy will help them 
control an ever-increasing 
Burmese python population in 
the park. They’ve been teach- 
ing him to sniff out pythons, 
which can then be captured, 


killed and studied. Everglades National Park © Several species found in the 
“He’s in training — he’s not Everglades, though, and for that 

employed yet,” said Snow. “We hope to be able to reason his handlers say he’ll never be allowed to roam 

use him soon. We think he’s pretty close to ready.” unsupervised. He’s kept on a short leash during train- 
After working on a research project in Guam, in ing sessions to avoid just that. 

which the U.S. Agriculture Department used beagles To learn more about pythons and other exotic 

to track and find non-native brown tree snakes in species in Florida, visit the FWC Web site MyFWC.com. 
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Shaped by wind and water 


By Stan Kirkland 


For a young, impressionable kid who loved 
the outdoors, the dunes were one of the 
prettiest sights in the world. 


ter growing up in the Florida Panhandle, 
my family on many vacation treks to 
Panama City Beach. I remember them like it was 
yesterday, arriving at the elongated two-story motel for a 
few days stay when, at the first chance and with my little 
brother in tow, we’d run next door to climb the sugar- 
white sand dunes. They were huge, at least to us little 
guys, and covered in sea oats. 

Not too long ago, I rode out to where that ugly old 
pink motel had squatted and found it was gone, replaced 
by a newer, bigger motel. After all, the original motel 
was old and worn when we stayed there years ago. What 
really got to me was those magnificent dunes next door 
were gone, too, replaced by a mammoth condominium 
complex. Those dunes that had seemed so permanent had 
fallen prey to people’s desire to live on a beautiful beach. 

Just about everywhere you look along the coast you 
see new building after new building. The dune system is 
vanishing right before our eyes to accommodate the surge 
of people who want to make the beachside their home. 

As the dunes disappear they take with them their cover- 
ing of sea oats, sand live oaks, bay cedars and dozens of 
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other plants and animals that compose dynamic, 
wild communities that reflect the essence of life in 
Florida. 

Whether they’re on barrier islands or the 
Gulf front, dunes are always changing. In their 
book, Priceless Florida, Drs. Ellie Whitney, Bruce 
Means and Anne Rudloe point out how beaches 
and dunes are reshaped constantly by the forces 
of wind and water. With regard to beaches and 
dunes, the adage “here today, gone tomorrow” is 
pretty close to tracking environmental reality. 

The recent collapse of the lighthouse on Little 
St. George Island in Franklin County demon- 
strates the dramatic shifts wrought by nature 
on coastal features. Workers built the lighthouse 
more than 600 feet from the Gulf just prior to the 
Civil War, and it stood until October 2005 when 


a combination of nature’s forces eroded the beach and 
the lighthouse base, causing the 65-foot structure to 
fall. The changes to little St. George Island are not 
isolated. Look at all the dead trees standing along the 
surf or just offshore. They were all landward from the 
shoreline at some time in the past. 

To appreciate coastal dunes and how sensitive 
they are, particularly to hurricanes and tropical 
storms, you have to understand how they’re formed by 
the movement of wind and water. Wind blows dried- 
out sand particles on shore where they accumulate 
against plants where they form ridges. More plants, 
such as salt-pruned sandy live oaks, sea oats and oth- 
ers take root and cover them. 

Sometimes hurricanes or other huge storms bash 
them with ferocious storm tides, and water eats away 
at the dunes that stand, like massive sentinels, 


First line of defense 


Dune sysems serve an important 
function when it comes to storms, 
according to Brad Smith, a wildlife bi- 
ologist for the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission (FWC). 

“They absorb the energy of a storm 
and protect what’s behind them,” 
Smith said. “They're a first line of de- 
fense, like a buffer.” 


Breaks in dunes caused by previ- — 


ous storms or steady foot traffic from 
beachgoers are more likely to “blow 
out” in a major storm, allowing 
monstrous storm tides to wash through 
and inundate low-lying areas behind 
the dune field, Smith said. 

Dunes and beaches provide critical 
wildlife habitat to a variety of wildlife 
species while at the same time are 
coveted by homeowners longing for a 
beachfront view. 

FWC biologists play a crucial role in 
preserving species that rely on dunes. 


Scientists are involved in the permitting 


process for beach renourishment proj- 
ects that might affect sea turtle nesting 
success. They also work with counties 
to develop lighting policies that are 
friendly to newly hatched sea turtles. 
Beaches and associated dunes 
provide a stopover point for 
migrating shorebirds, wintering habitat 
for piping plovers and nesting habitat 
for least terns, black skimmers and 
several species of gulls. Biologists 
monitor their nesting areas, especially 
during critical nesting times, and work 
constantly with the public to safeguard 
these areas. They post “Critical Wildlife 
Area” signs each spring to discourage 
human intrusion. 
Biologists have been involved for 

years with educational and biologi- 

_ cal efforts to help the different ‘spe- 

cies of endangered. beach mice. On | 


Perdido Key in Escambia County, FWC E 


e - biologists, in concert with U.S. Fish. 
and Wildlife Service biologists and _ 


Escambia County. staff, have teamed up 


< to assess an Capel Be Regie lee 
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sacrificing themselves to 
protect what lies behind 
them against nature’s 
most destructive forces. 
Healthy sand dunes 
and beaches support an 
array of life forms. They 
provide homes and nest- 
ing habitat for some of 
Florida’s most endangered 
wildlife, including the 


federally listed loggerhead, 


green and leatherback sea 
turtles. Many shorebird 
species also use beaches 
on their migratory routes 
to or from South America, 
and others use them to 
raise their young. On 
healthy dunes it’s not 
unusual to see ghost crabs 
scooting about amid other 
creatures that can survive 
in no other kind of habitat. 
Beach mice depend 
more on healthy dunes 
than perhaps any other 
species. They are inoffen- 
sive creatures that don’t 
invade houses or transmit 
diseases to humans. They 
just scamper around dunes 


eating sea oats and spread- 


ing seeds that nourish the 
dunes’ ability to grow. In 
the dunes, you can spot 
their burrow entrances 
and tiny tracks in the 
sand in the morning after 
they’ve spent the night 
scavenging for food. 
There are four spe- 
cies of beach mice in the 
Panhandle alone — the 
Perdido Key, Santa Rosa, 


As Florida’s sand dunes disappear, so 
do the species that depend upon them 
for shelter and food, such as beach 
mice. The light coloration of beach mice 
is believed to be an adaptation to living 
in the white sands of the coast. 


Choctawhatchee and St. Andrews. The Santa Rosa beach mouse is 
doing well, but the other three are classified as endangered species. 
Sand dunes are as much a part a part of Florida’s character and 
lifestyle as palm trees and orange juice. In addition to providing 
homes for dozens of plants and animals, they’re places we can go to 
collect our thoughts, plan for tomorrow, watch the sun go down and 


just decompress. F W 


Stan Kirkland grew up in the Sneads community in Jackson County 
on the banks of Lake Seminole and followed in his father’s footsteps 
hunting and fishing from an early age. He’s worked with the former 
GFC and now the FWC for over 29 years as both a law enforcement 
officer and public information coordinator. 
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Osceola slammed 


By Jacob W. VanHouten 


“Man, is it hot,” I said, wiping the 
sweat off my forehead. 

“We haven’t had any rain in 
months either... I’ve never seen it 
this dry,” my guide stated flatly. 
“Let’s head in, get some lunch 
and make a new plan.” 

I was turkey hunting near 
Lake Okeechobee during early 
March 2001, hoping to complete 
my “Grand Slam.” Ken Mayes, of 
Florida Wildlife Unlimited outfit- 
ters, had set me up with Mike 
Tussey, a great guide and pro- 
staffer from Knight & Hale Game 
Calls. As an added bonus, the 
entire hunt was to be filmed for 
an episode of Mossy Oak’s Hun- 
tin’ the Country television show. 

With a Knight & Hale pro- 
staff member calling for me and 
a film crew from Mossy Oak 
filming, I was fully confident that 
we'd score a limb-hanger before 
I left Florida. And even though I 
had only two days to hunt, I felt I 
had a good chance to complete my 
Grand Slam. 

Some may scoff at not com- 
pleting the slam in one year, but 
I was feeling excited about trying 
for an Osceola. I had taken plenty 
of Easterns, and it had taken me 
several years to take a Merriam’s 
in Montana and two Rio Grandes 
in Texas. 

Much of my published work 
revolves around turkeys and 
turkey hunting, and as I drove 
down to meet my guide, I was al- 
ready conjuring up various titles 
to an article celebrating the com- 
pletion of my slam... “Okeechobee 
Osceola Slam” and so on. 


After arriving at camp and 
meeting the other hunters, Ken 
Mayes and my guide “Tussey,” 
we scouted during the afternoon 
and shot some footage to be used 
as the introduction to the Mossy 
Oak program. Then we sat down 
to discuss our chances. 

“Well, we haven’t seen any 
turkeys the past few days, but 
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prior to you getting here, the 
birds have been calling like 
crazy,’ Tussey told us. 

Mayes showed us photos of 
successful hunters and explained 
who would hunt with whom and 
where we would go. I was ready 
but beginning to worry since 
Tussey had not seen any birds 
the past few days. 
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Morning broke hot and 
sticky. Mist hung heavily on 
the two-track road as we drove 
through a cow pasture, dodging 
sleepy cows and an occasional 
mule. We decided to hunt along 
an area with a small drainage 
ditch and berm. Tussey tried 
a few locator calls while we 
strained to hear a gobble... and 
heard nothing but crows and 
insects. We moved around a bit 
but finally set up in a location 
that Tussey had scouted near 
the berm. He had regularly 
seen toms strutting along its 
top and was confident that 
if we were patient, the birds 
would show. 

Mossy Oak wanted to film 
a longbeard being taken and I, 
of course, wanted to take one 
as well so prior to the hunt we 
agreed I would not shoot a jake. 
However, as we sat there from 
early morning until almost noon, 
I was rethinking that agreement! 
We had not seen or heard a single 
bird... until a faint gobble was 
heard directly across the ditch 
and in front of us. 


Florida wild turkeys, commonly called Osceolas, are found o 


Tussey called seductively on 
his Knight & Hale slate call and, 
sure enough, we heard gobbles 
closer to our position. Before I 
knew it, three jakes flew up and 
over the berm and ran toward our 
decoys. They put on quite a show 
even though none of them had 
a beard long enough to be seen 
from 20 feet away! 

Talk about young. The young- 
sters were pretty small, and one 
of the birds wasn’t even able to 
muster a gobble... it was more 
like a weak pubescent squawk. 
We got some good video footage 
until some cattle moved in and 
scared off the jakes. One of the 
steers tried to eat our decoys, 
which we took as a hint to move 
on... and that’s where this story 
began. 

We headed back to camp and 
found that the rest of the group 
hadn't had any better luck. It was 
tough hunting, and the weather 
was getting worse with the tem- 
perature above 95 degrees and 
the heat index even higher. While 
it was only March, I was used to 
Michigan’s freezing cold so the 
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Suwannee, Columbia, Baker and Nassau counties. 
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heat was taking its toll on my 
energy and enthusiasm. 

After lunch, we headed back 
to the same ranch that we'd 
hunted in the morning. The rest 
of the day we spent moving from 
location to location without any 
success. 

We didn’t hear or see a single 
bird the entire time. Tussey was 
frustrated, and our cameraman 
was about to have a heat stroke 
from carting camera gear all over 
the countryside. 

That night we talked about 
what went wrong, where we would 
hunt in the morning and how we 
would overcome the obstacles of 
silent gobblers and heat indexes 
hovering around 100. As I tried 
to remain confident, the Mossy 
Oak videographer was planning 
how to tell his boss he didn’t get 
any footage. 

The next morning brought 
more fog and even warmer 
temperatures. Adding to our 
grief, weather predictions called 
for severe storms in the after- 
noon. It was my last day, so we 
were going to hunt hard and 


nly in peninsular Florida, south of Taylor, Lafayette, 
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Taking Osceolas, whether by film or shot, is a game of patience and luck. 
Cameraman Joe White of Mossy Oak waits in his set-up with hopes of 


bagging a longbeard closeup. 


give it our best shot. We tried a 
different location with the same 
result... only one tom was heard. 

After regrouping and a 
desperate discussion about what 
to do, Tussey called everyone 
he knew and we were given the 
green light to try a small patch of 
land that, according to the land- 
owner, held several nice toms. 

The area was near a small 
river with a thick scrub brush 
patch in the middle. We parked 
the truck on a two-track road 
and started working the calls. 
The wind increased and kicked 
up dust everywhere. Black clouds 
forming on the horizon didn’t bode 
well either. We spotted several 
single hens and decided to set up 
near a small patch of palmetto. 
Tussey started calling, and in no 
time, he had a response. 

One of the hens came back 
and looked around to see where 
the sounds were coming from. 
The crazy bird finally gave up 
looking and lay down directly 
behind my back! A minute later, 
along came a small jake that 


circled our set-up several times 
looking for the hen. 

Joe got some excellent close- 
up footage of the bird while I 
admired its beauty and Tussey’s 
skilled calling. The birds never 
knew we were there as our Mossy 
Oak Trek-Lite camo did its job. 

I was tempted to shoot but 
just couldn't take the shot; still 
thinking the Mossy Oak camera- 
man wouldn't appreciate it. After 
the bird left, Tussey asked, “Why 
didn’t you shoot?” 

“T think I should have,” was 
the only response I could think of 
as I kicked myself for passing on 
a chance at a slam. 

Tussey thought he heard a 
far-off tom calling, but we didn’t 
have time to chase him down 
since I had to catch my flight 
back home. We walked back to 
the truck and stood talking about 
our hunt. As we talked, Tussey 
and I walked around the back of 
the pickup and looked down the 
two-track that circled the brush. 

That’s when we spotted the 
tom. He was walking slowly down 
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the trail with his long beard 
dragging in the sand (literally). 
He was huge. But there would be 
no magic ending. We jumped into 
the brush and called lke crazy as 
Joe quickly set up his camera... 
but the bird slipped away into the 
thicket. At that point the rain 
came down, signaling the end of 
my slam attempt. 

“Well, looks like you won’t be 
getting the footage you need for 
the show,” I said to Joe. 

“Yeah, and you won't be 
getting your slam, either,” he 
replied. 

“T wonder how I’m going to 
write about this one,” I said to 
Tussey. 

“Yup, I think you got Osceola 
slammed,” he said sarcastically. 

I later found out that the 
Mossy Oak crew and Tussey 
teamed up to film another hunter 
taking a nice longbeard the 
day after I left. Of course, the 
weather cooled down after the 
front went through, and they had 
great luck. That’s why it’s called 
hunting and not shooting. Things 
don’t go as scripted by film crews. 

I returned in April to hunt 
the northern zone with Mike 
Tussey and Ken Mayes. I com- 
pleted my slam when I scored on 
a jake with a 5-inch beard on the 
last day of my hunt, 15 minutes 
before I had to leave. The weather 
was even hotter and stickier, if 
you can believe it. 

To arrange a great Florida 
turkey hunt, contact Ken Mayes 
at Florida Wildlife Unlimited, 
Inc., (941) 750-9038; or check out 
their Web site www. floridawild- 
lifeunlimited.com. FW 


Jay VanHouten was born and 
raised in Grand Rapids, Mich., 

He now resides in Midland, Mich., 
with his wife Christine 

and their “children”... Bogie, 

Ozzie and Nibbles (chocolate lab, 
dachshund and beagle). A life-long 
outdoorsman, Jay grew up hunt- 
ing, fishing and trapping the north 
country but loves the south. He can 
be contacted at jwuanhou@tm.net. 
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New Commission chairman and vice chairman 


Rodney Barreto of Miami was elected to serve as chairman for 2006 and 


David K. Meehan of St. Petersburg was elected to serve as vice 


Barreto, a Miami business- 

man and real estate investor, 

is a partner in the Miami/ 
Tallahassee public affairs firm 
Barreto, Cunningham, May, 
Dudley and Maloy. He also 
owns and operates Bode Export 
Corp. and Metro Parking, Inc. 
and is director of U.S. Century 
Bank. 


insurance industry. He is 


Gulf red grouper bag limit 


To help ensure that a 10-year rebuilding plan for 
the overfished Gulf red grouper fishery is success- ~ 
ful, the FWC lowered the recreational bag limit for 


red grouper in Gulf of Mexico state waters from two 
fish daily per person to one fish. The new limit takes 


effect in January. A one-fish daily limit also will apply 
in Federal waters. The FWC expects the reduced bag 


limit to result in a 30-percent annual reduction in 
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Gulf red grouper recreational harvest. The 
recreational five-fish daily aggregate grouper bag 
limit and the 20-inch total length minimum size limit 
for red grouper remain unchanged in both state and 
federal waters. _ 
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Meehan is an executive in the 


of Bankers Insurance Group, 
president of the group's two 
property and casualty insurance 
companies and sits on the holding 
company’s board of directors. He 
also is chairman of the board of 
directors of First Community Bank 
of America in Hillsborough County. 


Saltwater fish 
measurements 


New rules to standardize how 
anglers should measure the 
total length of various salt- 
water finfish take effect July 

1, 2006. The “total length” 

of saltwater fish, such as red 
drum, spotted sea trout and 
snook, should be measured 

by determining the straight 

line distance from the most 
forward point of the 

head with the mouth closed, 
to the farthest tip of the tail 
with the tail compressed or 
squeezed together, while the 
fish is lying on its side. However, 
there is no change to the way 
the “fork length” of saltwater 
fish, such as Spanish mackerel, 
pompano and cobia, should be 
measured. 

Another new rule changes 
measurement for gray trigger- 
fish from total length to fork 
length to be consistent with the 
way this species is measured in 
federal waters. 


chairman. 


president 


Blue crab management rules 


The FWC has approved blue crab rule 
amendments requested by commercial 
fishermen. Commissioners voted to establish 
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a nontransferable blue crab limited-entry 
endorsement for certain net fishermen who have a valid 
blue crab endorsement but no qualified landings. This 
endorsement allows these fishermen to use up to 100 
traps to harvest and sell hard shell blue crabs. The new 
rule also allows a daily bycatch of 200 pounds of blue crabs 
per vessel from shrimp trawls and stone crab traps, and 
allows a blue crab harvester to obtain permission from the 
FWC’s Division of Law Enforcement to let another person 
transport, deploy, pull or retrieve the harvester’s traps on a 
short-term basis for hardship reasons. 


Catchin’ reds & makin’ memories 


By Barry Tuveson 


Poh ee sae 


carried a 
with reels and a plastic bucket 
with a chunk of frozen shrimp. 

The 7-year-old was the first 
to cast. A fisherman in a hurry, 
he made a quick retrieve and 
threw again. The sleepy 5-year- 
old tried but couldn’t find the 
rhythm of the cast and his dad 
took over that duty. After six or 
seven casts the older boy decided 
that there were no fish and left 
to go ride his bike. That’s when 
the fun began. 

I got my first strike and 
all sleepiness left the boy as he 
excitedly watched me pull in my 
first red. When the boy looked 
elsewhere, I motioned to the dad 
to throw his line into my boat 
and I hooked the red and tossed 
it overboard. 

Suddenly the rod in the 
boy’s hand jerked and he 
jumped as if electrified. 

“Dad! Dad! Dad! I 
got one! I got one!” 
Although it was 
touch-and-go for 
a moment, they 
managed to catch 
the fish and put it 
on a stringer. 


I caught another and Billy 
(the boy) said, “Hey, Mister. We’re 
catchin’ ‘em now!” He was right. 

I caught three reds in quick 
succession. So did Billy. The dad 
motioned to me that I didn’t need 
to keep giving up my fish. 

I wasn’t giving up anything, 
though. I was making an invest- 
ment which was paying handsome 
dividends in the boy’s excitement. 

The 7-year-old returned as his 
brother was pulling in his fourth 
fish. Billy tried to show him his 
stringer of fish, pointing out 
which was biggest and which had 
fought hardest, but his brother 
was having none of it. His only 
interest was in catching his own. 

Convinced that the faster 
he fished the more he would 
catch, he cast and retrieved in 
practically one 
motion. He 
didn’t get 
a hit. Nor 
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Fishin’ tales 


elsewhere for the moment. With a 
disgusted motion he threw down 
his rod, jumped on his bike and 
retired from fishing once again. 

As soon as he left, I caught 
another and, while Billy was 
re-catching that one, I caught 
two more. The next time his line 
sailed into my boat I hooked him 
up with both fish. His mom came 
down with a camera and cap- 
tured his excitement as he and 
his dad managed to pull them up 
on the jetty. 

He was delighted when 
I suggested that we call him 
“Two At A Time Bill.” Several 
more pictures were taken with 
Billy and his dad holding up the 
stringer of fish and me in the 
background. 

Dad suggested that, since 
they had no place to clean or 
cook the fish, he give them to 
me. Two At A Time Bill said, 
“No, Dad. That man has plenty 
of fish.” He then dropped the fish 
at the feet of another fisherman. 
Both dad and fisherman looked 
at me; with a big smile, I gave 
them the OK sign. 

Any day fishing is a good 
day. Some are better than oth- 
ers. Two At A Time Bill and his 
family had a fishing story that 
would be told and retold in years 
to come. As did I. FW 


Barry Tuveson lives in Alabama 
with his wife and daughter, but 
he keeps his Florida fishing 
license active. You can contact 
him at btuvi@netscape.net. 
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By JoAnn Lynch 
Photographs by 
Larry Lynch 


In 2005, “Dr. Beach” 
named Fort De Soto’s 
North Beach as 


America’s number one 


beach. 


We're accustomed to hearing 
sports fans yell “We’re number 
one!,” even when they aren't, 
but in this case, fans of Fort 

De Soto Park are justified. 
Officially known as home to the 
top beach in the country — North 
Beach — this popular attraction 
just south St Petersburg is also 
one of Florida’s more prominent 
historical landmarks. 

Walking through the re- 
mains of Fort De Soto’s stone 
fortress evokes images of soldiers 
billeted here from the Spanish- 
American War until 1910. 
During the 1920s and 1930s, 
many of the fort’s buildings sus- 
tained damage from hurricanes. 
Mullet Key, location of Fort De 
Soto, was used as a bombing 
range during World War II. 

Today, it houses the Quarter- 
master Storehouse Museum as 
well as the only four surviving 
carriage-mounted, 12-inch sea- 
coast mortars in the continental 
United States. 


The largest shorebird in America, the long-billed curlew is easily 
identified by virtue of their large size and long, downcurved bills. 


Tourists and natives alike 
visit the park for its many recre- 
ational opportunities. The spar- 
kling beaches are prime sunning, 
swimming and fishing spots. Also, 
there are nature and bike trails 
for the more adventurous plus 
well-equipped camping facilities. 


Fort De Soto Park 


Located just south of St. Pete 
Beach, Fort De Soto Park is 
made up of five interconnected 
islands and totals 1,136 acres. 
Construction of Fort De Soto 
began in 1898, and the post 
was active until 1910. The park 
first opened on Dec. 21, 1962. 


Amenities 


¢ 800-foot-long boat launching 
facility with 11 floating docks. 

° Family camping area with wa- 
ter, electricity and restrooms 

¢ Two large swim centers 

¢ Two fishing piers — one on 
Tampa Bay and the other on 


the Gulf, each with a food and 
bait concession. 


¢ Group picnic shelters 


The park recently added a dog 
park, which allows four-legged 
friends to run in a fenced area 
plus gives them beach access. 
Fort De Soto Park is one of 

Florida’s bird-watching hotspots. 
It is one of two Gateway sites 

on the West Florida Section of 


Register of Historic Places in 1977. 


¢ Public restrooms 

¢ Snack bar/souvenir shop 

¢ More than 7 miles of waterfront 

* Quartermaster Museum 

¢ Nature, recreation and canoe trails 
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The Fort De Soto mortar batteries were placed on the National 


the Great Florida Birding Trail. 
Great blue herons are a favor- 
ite for many novice naturalists. 
Standing 4 feet tall with a wing- 
spread of 6 feet, these magnifi- 
cent birds deserve their name. 
They are seen often at the tidal 
pools along the north end of the 
beach where they silently scan 
the waters in search of prey. 
Though somewhat skittish, 
Roseate spoonbills are seen in the 
park throughout the year. At first 
sight, some visitors may confuse 
them with another large, rose-col- 
ored species, the flamingo. A good 
look at the flat, broad bills lets 
the watcher know it’s a spoonbill. 
As on any beach, there are lots 
of spunky seagulls just waiting to 
grab a quick snack — preferably 
yours. Another full-time beach 
resident is the brown pelican, 
easily identified by its large wing- 
span and long bill with a pouch 
used to catch and store food. 
Many other species can be 
viewed: egrets, terns, ospreys, an- 
hingas, ducks, ibis and even 


* Barrier-free nature trail providing 
access for all visitors, regardless 
of their physical abilities 


3500 Pinellas Bayway South 
Tierra Verde, FL33715 
(727) 582-2267 
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Black skimmers fill the air over North Beach. 


wood storks. There is also a vast 
variety of migratory birds from 
South and Central America that 
make this beach their first stop 
on their northward trek. 

Fort De Soto is not just for 
birds. Small mammals, such as 
opossums, armadillos and rac- 
coons, are found here as well. 
Many other creatures occur along 
the water’s edge. You're likely to 
spot a variety of crabs, includ- 
ing hermit crabs and the rather 
unusual-looking horseshoe crabs. 
Sand dollars, starfish, conchs and 
mollusks adorn the sandy bottom. 

Whether you're a tourist, 
naturalist or just looking for a 
one-day getaway, Fort De Soto is 
definitely one stop in Florida you 
don’t want to miss. 


Larry Lynch, a native Floridian, 
has been taking natural wildlife 
and habitat photographs for more 
than five years. 
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Great blue herons are the largest and most widespread heron in North 
America. An all-white form is found in Florida and was once thought to 
be a separate species known as a “great white heron.” 
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Capt. Billy Jordan of Ruskin, FL poses with a 
typical November crevalle jack caught on the flats 
at the mouth of the Little Manatee River. 
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On the best days 
you can catch and release 
all the jacks you want. 


The need to know 


Jack 


By Capt. Fred Everson 


The very first fish I ever caught in Florida was a crevalle jack. I 
was casting into a surface feeding frenzy a few yards from the 
rocks of Tampa Bay’s South Skyway fishing pier. To me, the com- 
motion was reminiscent of bluefish schools ravaging baitfish on 
the Jersey shore and, indeed, I thought that was what had struck 
my plug. 

But something was different. There was some head shaking, 
and then the fish began to run sideways in a semicircle. I was 
sure I’d hooked a monster, but was surprised to bring in what 
looked to be a 3-pounder. A fellow on the pier identified it for me, 
said that jacks were not highly respected table fare and I let it go. 

I have caught many, many jacks since then and I have yet to 
eat one, but that has nothing to do with lack of respect; you don’t 
eat tarpon either. As a guide, I freely admit that I sometimes 
target crevalle jack, with and without clients. And I never pass 
up a sudden eruption on the surface. Pound-for-pound and ounce- 
for-ounce they match any fish I’ve caught on Tampa Bay for sheer 
strength. The stamina of a big fish on light tackle can turn your 
wrists and forearms to jelly. 

Crevalle jack are with us all year long, traveling in schools of 
like-sized fish. The smaller the jack, the larger the school. In the 
fall, 15-pound fish often erupt in areas the size of a football field. 
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Capt. Danny Guarino 
led this jack into 

the net after a long 
battle on light tackle. 


They have a high tolerance 
for fresh water and the Little 
Manatee River usually holds a 
large number of big jacks in fall 
and winter months. 

On the best days, you can 
catch and release all the jacks 
you want, but sometimes they 
will shut down and refuse any 
and all offerings. Happily, this is 
rarer with jacks than with most 
fish. 

When the big fish are here in 
the winter, I use the same tackle 
I employ for back-country snook — 
heavy spinning outfits spooled 
with 20-pound test line. On the 
open flats, I sometimes hook big 
ones on my long flats rods. It 
might be fun in the beginning, 
but after the first half-hour it 
starts to get old. I’ve caught some 
very big snook in shallow water 
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on 10-pound test line, and for a 
couple of minutes they fight so 
hard they wear out quickly. Big 
jacks are more nearly tireless; 
unless you keep the heat on them, 
they go on and on like the battery 
bunny. 

My favorite jack lure is a big 
surface plug. When I see fish 
blowing up on top, I like to rip the 
plug across the surface at high 
speed with the rod tip pointed 
straight at the lure, reeling as 
fast as I can. No way can you reel 
a plug fast enough to take it away 
from a crevalle jack that’s decided 
to eat it. The strikes are often 
bone jarring. 

For novices, crevalle jacks 
present one of the best opportuni- 
ties to learn to play large fish on 
a fly rod. Because they aren't as 
spooky as redfish and snook, the 
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angler’s presentation does not 
have to be all that perfect or very 
far. However, anything less than 
an eight weight rod and a sturdy 
reel with a couple of hundred 
yards of backing will prove too 
little. To get the fly moving up to 
jack speed, I make long sweeps 
with the rod tip because jacks 
will routinely ignore a more con- 
ventional retrieve. 

Jacks like to hunt in drop-offs 
where they can move in and out 
of currents. As with most game 
fish, they bite best on tides that 
move the most water. Guides like 
to chum them up with live sar- 
dines. A handful of injured baits 
broadcast over a hole will let you 
know instantly whether crevalle 
jacks are present. 

I have even been able to 
locate these fish from my truck. 


A few years ago, I was driv- 
ing across a bridge over the 
Little Manatee River. Like every 
angler in the world, I looked 
out the window to see how the 
water looked. It was boiling with 
strikes. I had a charter the next 
day and, when snook and redfish 
proved uncooperative, I took the 
boat upriver to that bridge and 
put six jacks in the boat. The 
smallest measured 33 inches to 
the fork of the tail - all on sur- 
face plugs. We got broke off at 
least that many times, and the 
three guys I had on the boat were 
whipped. We left them biting. 
Two years ago, we decided to 
run a jack tournament. To give 
the format a twist, a local bait 
shop supplied the rods and reels 
for contestants. On a cold morn- 
ing in December, we turned our 
anglers loose with 25 of those 


little push-button, closed-faced 
combos that are popular with 
children. Dubbed the Annual 
Pearl Harbor Day Jack Attack, it 
sold out last year and attracted a 
handful of guides, eager to get in 
on the fun. Capt. Mark Thomas 
won the event, and his name was 
inscribed on a piece of paper on 
the in-house trophy — a small 
floor jack mounted on a worn-out 
stainless steel propeller. 

Crevalle jacks are incredibly 
strong game fish and they de- 
serve respect and attention. The 
deal is that they are probably not 
good to eat, though I’ve read at 
least one magazine article that 
claimed otherwise. It’s really 
irrelevant; that should never be 
the point of wetting a line. 

With today’s population ex- 
plosion in Florida, fishing simply 
can't be about filling coolers. 
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Doug Stamm 


Crevalle jacks are incredibly 
strong game fish and they 
deserve respect and attention. 


Angling should be about enjoying 
a day on the water. Bending the 
rod is cake, and a clean release 
is the icing. Few fish are more 
cooperative or more fun to catch, 
and I will continue to enjoy every 
jack that whacks a surface plug 
and takes drag. FW 


Capt. Fred Everson is a native 

of New Jersery. Born to a 

family of clamdiggers that dates 
to 1840, saltwater courses 
through his veins. A lifelong 
hunter and fisherman, he’s found 
his home in Ruskin, Fla. 
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February 

* Pocket gophers begin spring breeding season 

* Gray squirrels’ first litters are born 

* Nesting season begins for purple martins and snowy plovers 
* Schools of Spanish mackerel roam Florida Bay 

* Wild turkeys and quail mate in south Florida 

* Eastern moles breed in tunnels under lawns 

* Woodcocks begin courtship behavior in north Florida 
- Frigatebirds begin nesting in the Dry Tortugas 

* Wood storks nest in Corkscrew Swamp 

* Deer fawns are born in south Florida 

* Bear cubs are born in dens 

* Crappie spawn 


* Woodpeckers begin their mating season and announce their territories by 
drumming on houses, telephone poles and other objects 


* Leatherback sea turtles begin nesting on sandy beaches along the 
southeast coast 


March 

* Prime freshwater fishing begins 

* Ghost crabs come out of hibernation 

* Redear sunfish begin bedding in central Florida 

* Carolina wrens begin nesting 

- Migrating songbirds, in full breeding plumage, arrive in waves 

* Black bears awaken and begin to roam 

* White bass run up the Ochlockonee River above Lake Talquin 

* Cow-nosed rays move north along the Atlantic coast 

» Largemouth bass start to bed in central Florida 

* Endangered gray bats return to Florida caves to raise young 

* Gulf of Mexico sturgeon move into the Suwannee River to spawn 

* Hummingbirds return : 

* Great blue herons may be seen on their nests 

* Wood storks in central Florida begin courtship and nesting 

* Pine barrens tree frogs start calling 

* Tree frogs lay eggs now through August and tadpoles hatch out in about 
five days 

* Swallow-tailed kites return to Florida from South American wintering areas 


Starting in February, red-bellied woodpecker (top) mating season begins, deer 
fawns (center) are born in south Florida and wood storks (bottom) begin nesting. 
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Feb. 4 

Charlotte Harbor Nature Festival. 
Tippecanoe Environmental Park; 
Port Charlotte; www.chnep.org. 


Feb. 4-5 

Florida Sportsman Fishing Boat Show. 
Lee Civic Center; North Ft. Myers; 
www.floridasportsman.com. 


Feb. 7 
Winter Bird Walk. Chinsegut Nature 
Center; Brooksville; (852) 754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


Feb. 9-12 

Seminole Tribal Fair. Seminole Tribe 
Fairgrounds; Hollywood; (954) 797-5570; 
www.semtribe.com. 


Feb. 9-20 

Florida State Fair. Florida State 
Fairgrounds; Tampa; 1-800-345-FAIR; 
www.floridastatefair.com. 


Feb. 16-20 

18th Annual Yacht & Brokerage Show. 
Collins Avenue; Miami Beach; 1-800- 
940-7642; www.showmanagement.com. 


Feb. 16-20 

Miami International Boat Show. Miami 
Beach Convention Center; (954) 
441-3221; www.miamiboatshow.com. 


Feb. 18 


Burrowing Owl Festival. Cape Coral; 
239-772-7332; www.ccfriendsofwildlife.org. 


Feb. 21 

Co-existing with Wildlife. Chinsegut Na- 
ture Center; Brooksville; (852) 754-6722: 
MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


Feb.24-26 
2006 Bassmaster Classic. Lake 
Tohopekaliga; Kissimmee; espn.go.com. 


Feb. 25 & Mar. 25 

Monthly Bird Walks on Pepper Creek 
Trail. Homosassa Springs Wildlife State 
Park; www.floridastateparks.org. 


Feb. 25-26 

Florida Sportsman Fishing & Boat Show. 
Okaloosa County Fairgrounds; Ft Walton 
Beach; www.floridasportsman.com. 


Mar. 4 
Waterway Cleanup 2006. Broward 
County; www.waterwaycleanup.org. 


Mar. 7 

Incredible Edibles. Chinsegut Nature 
Center; Brooksville; (352) 754-6722; 
MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


Mar. 10-12: 

6th Annual Cajun Zydeco Crawfish 
Festival. Vinoy Park; St. Petersburg; 
(727) 898-2100. 


Mar. 11: 

Fishing Has No Boundaries. Oscar 
Scherer State Park; Osprey; (941) 
483-5956; www.floridastateparks.org. 


Mar. 11-12 


Fort Myers Beach Shrimp Festival. Fort 
Myers Beach; 1-800-366-3622. 


Mar. 11 

Nature & Folk Song Night. Chinsegut 
Nature Center; Brooksville; (852) 754- 
6722; MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 


Mar. 14-17 

March Merkin Invitational Permit Tour- 
nament. Hurricane Hole Marina, Key 
West; (303) 888-4546 or (207) 652-2414. 


Mar. 18-19 

Florida Sportsman Fishing & Boat 
Show. Fee; Prime Osborn Convention 
Center; 1000 Water St.; Jacksonville; 
www.floridasportsman.com. 


Mar. 23-26: 

21st Annual Palm Beach Boat Show. 
Intracoastal Waterway along 

Flagler Drive and the Palm Beach 
County Convention Center; West Palm 
Beach; 1-800-940-7642; 
www.showmanagement.com. 


Mar. 25-26 

Florida Sportsman Fishing & Boat 
Show. Sarasota Convention Center; 
Sarasota; www.floridasportsman.com. 


Mar. 25 


Introductory Archery Workshop. 
Chinsegut Nature Center; Brooksville; 
(352) 754-6722; MyFWC.com/chinsegut. 
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alendar February/March 


Seasons 


Sept. 11-June 30: 
Bay Scallops Closed Season. 


Nov. 1-Feb. 15: 
Snipe Season. 


Nov. 1-Apr. 14: 
Red Snapper Closed Season 
(Gulf only). 


Nov. 11-Feb. 18: 


Crow Season. 


Nov. 12-Mar. 5: 
Quail & Gray Squirrel Season. 


Dec. 1-Mar,. 1: 
Bobcat & Otter Season. 


Dec. 10-Feb. 15: 

General Gun Season. 
(Antlered deer and wild hog) 
N.W. Hunting Zone. 


February: 
Spotted Seatrout Closed 
Season. N.E. & N.W. Regions. 


Feb. 4-5: 
Youth Waterfowl Days. 


Feb. 16-26: 

Special Archery/Muzzle- 
loading Gun Season. 
N.W. Hunting Zone. 


Mar. 4-Apr. 9: 
Spring Turkey Season. 
South Hunting Zone. 


Mar. 18-Apr. 23: 
Spring Turkey Season. 
Central Hunting Zone. 


Mar. 18-Apr. 23: 
Spring Turkey Season. 
N.W. Hunting Zone. 


For additional information 
about fishing and hunting in 
Florida, visit MyFWC.com 
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True Tales 


Are you boat launch stupid? 


lam and have the T-shirt to prove it! 


By Barry P. Tuveson 


ter a certain boating inci- 
he back, in bold letters, 


: is a picture of a 
boat, trailer and car sitting in the 
water at the end of a boat ramp. 
While I won't claim that I don’t 
deserve the title, I do take excep- 
tion to the picture. Here is what 
really happened. 

It was a cold morning in early 
March — too cold for boating. My 
younger sister, however, insisted 
that we take a ride to celebrate 
the purchase of my “new” used 
boat. I was 28, my sister was 14. 

As I backed down the ramp, 
the rear wheels hit some slime 
and began to slide. Though I stood 
on the brake, the car continued 
to slide until the trailer wheels 
dropped off the end of the ramp. 

I put the car in park, put on the 
emergency brake and made my 
sister slide over behind the wheel, 
put her foot on the brake and stop 
screaming. 

Slipping and sliding, I made 
my way back to the winch and 
unhooked the boat — expecting 
it to float free. Unfortunately, I 
had forgotten to remove the strap 
attaching the boat to the trailer. 

I expected to fix that little prob- 
lem quickly, but discovered that 
the strap was stretched so tight I 
could not get it loose. Meanwhile, 
every couple of minutes the car 
would slide another six inches or 
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so. Every time, my sister would let 
out a horrible scream. 

To save the car, I managed to 
unhook the trailer from the hitch 
and let it go — with the boat still 
attached. I told my sister to sit 
tight while I ran up the street to 
a neighbor’s to get help. This did 
not go over well with my sister 
and she told me so. I could still 
hear her telling me when I was a 
block away. 

With rope in hand, my neigh- 
bor and I returned to the ramp in 
his truck. By now the rear wheels 
of the car were about to go over 
the edge of the ramp, and the 
water was up over the trunk. My 
sister’s screams had turned to one 
long wail. I attached the rope to 
the car and we pulled it back up to 
dry land. 

The boat, with trailer at- 
tached, had lodged itself under a 
pier about 40 feet away. Taking 
a knife to cut the strap, I waded 
over to the ramp and we managed 
to get it back to dry land. 

I waded back to the boat 
intending to get in, crank it up 
and drive it back to the ramp. 
Unfortunately, I had forgotten to 
put the plug in the drain hole and 
the boat was half full of water. My 
first inclination was to climb over 
the side into the boat so I could 
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find the plug. However, when I 
put weight on the side, all the 
water in the boat rushed to that 
side to help me get aboard. I nar- 
rowly avoided swamping the boat 
altogether. 

Climbing up on the pier, I 
dropped into the boat and, stay- 
ing near the centerline, found 
and inserted the plug. After that, 
it was a simple matter of bailing 
out the boat, pulling it back to 
the ramp and, with my neighbor's 
help, getting it back on the trailer. 

My sister was anxious to get 
home and tell the story. Suddenly, 
it was the funniest thing she had 
ever experienced. That family 
story begins with, “Remember 
when your brother launched the 
car?” The story is inaccurate. 
The car was never launched. But 
it does me no good to say so. I 
earned that T-shirt. FW 


Barry Tuveson was reared in 
Fairhope, Ala. where he now re- 
sides with his wife and daughter. 
Barry has been around boating 
all his life and has had the mis- 
adventures to prove it. In the in- 
terest of boating safety, his friends 
refuse to let him on their boats. 
You may contact him at btuvi2@ 
netscape.net. 
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America’s First 


Two-Time Winner 


National! Gold: Medal 


Se 


Visit Florida’s award- ad 4 
winning state parks to enjoy ec: See [niet s 
beaches, rivers, springs, gardens and aa 
historic sites. Or, relax in the quiet solitude 2 

of Florida’s finest, most authentic natural 

areas... «the Real Flarida. 


For free information call 850-245-2157, 
visit FloridaStateParks.org, or write to 
3900 Commonwealth Blvd. MS 535 

Tallahassee, FL 32399-3000. 
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To plan your next Florida vacation go to: 
wiVISITFLORIDA.com or call 1-800-281-4782. 
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